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What’s Needed in the Gulf 


By the Hon. WayNE CHATFIELD- 
Taytor, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce 


Tungsten, rubber, tin, industrial dia- 
monds, nitrates, copper, bauxite, mag- 
nesium, all these commodities and many 
more are of vital importance in our ef- 
fort to destroy the forces which threaten 
our commerce, our freedom, our very 
lives. True, we have been cut off from 
our normal sources of some of these vital 
materials, but many of these commod- 
ities can be obtained from within the 
borders of our American neighbors to the 
south. At the Rio Conference the will- 
ingness, the active desire, of the other 
Americas to cooperate in destroying the 
Axis by supplying us, to quote Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, “with the tools” was 
clear. In many instances our problem 
is not one of where to get it, but how 
to get it here. In short, the problem is 
one of shipping, ocean shipping. 


Ways of Meeting Enemy De- 
struction of U. S. Shipping 


Our Navy, with traditional determina- 
tion, has set out to find and destroy the 
enemy U-boats which infest our waters. 
But there are two other ways in which 
the problem of enemy destruction of 
United States shipping may be met. 
One, the more obvious, a program of 
new construction, has already been un- 
dertaken. The other solution which sug- 
gests itself is that of routing much of the 
goods, normally shipped to North Atlan- 
tic ports from the other Americas and 
vice versa, to and from Gulf ports, 
respectively. 

The advantage of alternate routing 
would be twofold. First, for much of 
the shipping the sea distance would be 
reduced. One has only to glance at the 
map to see that the distance between 
Vaiparaiso, Chile, or Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
and a North Atlantic port such as New 
York is greater than the distance from 
those same ports to a Gulf port such as 
New Orleans, Houston, or Mobile. In 
either case it is the sea distance which 
is threatened by the enemy, and it is 
the sea routes which must be guarded. 

In the latter lies the second advantage. 
Not only is the length of the sea routes 
shortened, but the area of route con- 
vergence, the Gulf and Caribbean area, 
is precisely the area already under our 
Navy’s most constant vigilance, because 
of its importance to the Panama Canal. 

In 1940, 5,044,810 tons of goods were 
shipped from the Pacific, Caribbean and 
Gulf ports of our southern neighbors to 
North Atlantic ports. This represents 
approximately 12,000,000,000 ton-miles 
(nautical miles) of shipping. If these 


goods had been routed to a Gulf port 
approximately 2,500,000,000 ton-miles 
would have been saved. With 20 per- 
cent less shipping the same amount of 
goods could be carried. The normally 
available shipping thus routed to a Gulf 
port, such as New Orleans, would be 
able to carry 25 percent more goods in 
a given time and to carry it more safely. 


U. S. Requirements Growing 


As the war proceeds and the United 
States war effort expands, requirements 
for many essential materials will grow. 
Tin, copper, nitrates, tungsten, anti- 
mony, bauxite, chrome ore, graphite, 
iodine, manganese ore, mercury, petro- 
leum, and vanadium are just such miner- 
als and all may be obtained from cur 
southern neighbors with Gulf Carib- 
bean and Pacific coast outlets. As a 
result of the loss of Far Eastern sources, 
we are similarly dependent upon these 
same areas for cinchona bark the raw 
material from which quinine is obtained; 
fibers from which rope is manufactured, 
and a large number of other commodi- 
ties. 

While ports lying on the east coast of 
South America actually lie closer to the 
North Atlantic ports than to Gulf ports, 
the Gulf ports enjoy the wartime stra- 
tegic advantage already mentioned. 
From such east South Amer'can ports, 
together with additional quantities of the 
above-mentioned goods, the United 
States hopes to receive substantial quan- 
tities of rubber, mica, beryllium, quartz 
crystal, titanium ore, and other items. 
Besides these “strategic” materials we 
are increasingly dependent upon our 
southern neighbors for wool, vegetable 
oils, flax, hides and skins, canned beef 
for the Army, and a multitude of other 
essentials. Well known are our normal 
large purchases of coffee, cocoa, fruits, 
nuts, spices, condiments, and other items. 

Conversely, as the war has gone on, 
the other Americas have become increas- 
ingly dependent upon the United States 
for a large variety of goods. In many 
cases these goods are absolutely essential 
for the defense of those countries against 
the Axis hordes. The remainder are im- 
portant to the people living in those 
countries just as coffee, cocoa, fruits, and 
nuts are important to most of us—just 
as hides and quebracho are important to 
the shoe industry—just as henequen for 
binder twine is important to our wheat 
farmers. 

The wisdom of the alternate routing is 
so apparent that the question “Why isn’t 
it being done?” seems as a matter of 
course to follow. The answer is that 
shipping is being thus routed insofar as 
is poSsible. Chief limiting factors here- 
tofore have been the fixed habits of 
shippers and the rigidity of the developed 
channels of distribution. 


Because a Peoria or Indianapolis man- 
ufacturer has always, in the past, shipped 
by way of a North Atlantic port, he tends 
to continue to ship that way as long as 
any shipping is available, even though 
the total quantity of goods possible of 
shipment on that route is less than on 
another route. The result, during the 
last war, was that export cargo reached 
the ports in such quantity that shipping 
space was totally inadequate to move it 
overseas. Dccks, warehouses, and rail- 
road sidings became completely jammed 
with tied-up traffic. Railroad cars 
loaded with munitions, arms, and other 
vital cargoes were immobilized on sid- 
ings, seriously hampering the successful 
prosecution of the war. 


Freight Control by Railroads 


To overcome these d fficulties and to 
prevent a repetition of such conditions 
at North Atlantic ports, complete con- 
trol of all railroad freight (except U. S. 
Government shipments) moving to South 
American destinations through North 
Atlantic ports was inaugurated recently 
by the railroads. 

The exigencies of the war appear likely 
thus to force exporters to ship their goods 
by alternate routes. It would seem to 
follow that a ship out of, say New Or- 
leans, returning with a cargo from Para, 
Brazil, from Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
from Buenos Aires, Argentina, from An- 
tofagasta, Chile, or from any other 
neighboring port, would be able to lay 
down its cargo, make a speedy turn- 
arcund, and again go to sea. 

But would it? Are any of the Gulf 
ports fully equipped to handle all the 
various types of cargoes coming from our 
southern neighbors? Are they equipped 
to receive, dry, sort, and grade the thou- 
sands of tons of Brazil nuts coming each 
year to this country, permitting the bad 
nuts, a total loss to the purchaser, to be 
destroyed before customs entry? Are 
properly ventilated warehouses, well 
fenced and under constant customs 
guard, such as are necessary for these 
operations, available? 

Where on the Gulf coast can Argen- 
tine beef be unloaded, inspected, that 
which cannot meet rigid Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry specifications be reexported 
or destroyed, and that which is ap- 
proved relabeled and further manipu- 
lated—all before customs entry? 

It will be recalled that all the coffee 
imported into this country from the 
other American republics is admitted 
under quota. That continued availabil- 
ity of shipping cannot be guaranteed in 
the future is today a truism. Conse- 
quently, even after a country’s quota has 
been filled, it is often convenient and 
from the point of view of stock piling 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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American Economic Mission to India 


By Cartton L. Woop, Department 
of Commerce 


An American economic mission has re- 
cently been sent to India to assist in the 
production of war materials. India has 
become a focal point of world strategy 
and a supply center for the armed forces 
of the United Nations in the Far East 
and the Near East. New Delhi is already 
the center of operations for the East- 
ern Group Council, which represents 
Great Britain, British India, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. The 
presence of American troops in the Far 
East emphasizes the need of American 
help in the development of India’s 
resources. 

In World War I India was important 
neither as a strategic point nor as a 
supply base. Today, as the war ap- 
proaches its borders, India is able to sup- 
ply most of its own food requirements 
and a considerable part of its industrial 
needs, in addition to being able to make 
valuable contributions in men and ma- 
terials to the general war effort. By 
means of railroads, roads, irrigation 
projects, and heavy investments, Great 
Britain has already done much to develop 
the country’s great natural resources. 
Early British policy of maintaining India 
as a market for goods and a source of 
raw materials was altered by the emer- 
gence of Indian home industries and the 
growing importance of India in inter- 
national economic life. Now the urgency 
of the situation makes it imperative for 
all the United Nations to give whatever 


assistance they can to assure the wisest 
use of India’s immense resources in ma- 
terial and manpower. Accordingly the 
American mission is composed of spe- 
cialists in heavy industries, plant organi- 
zation, trade, and the training of skilled 
workers. 


Industrial India and the War 


India is already producing a number 
of industrial products such as iron, the 
simplest types of steel, clothing, leather 
products, paper goods, building materials 
and automobile tires. However, the po- 





Cutting and binding jute. 





Deposits of manganese ore. 


tentialities of India’s war effort are still | 


much greater than the realities. 
Should the members of the mission ar- 
rive at Bombay they will find India’s 
cotton industries turning out army uni- 
forms, mosquito netting, gauze cloth, 
thread, antigas cloth, and other textile 
goods needed in the war. A short dis- 
tance from Bombay they may visit the 
Bombay Hydro-Electric Works, the 
greatest hydroelectrical undertaking in 
India and a monument to the enterpris- 
ing Parsee community of Bombay. At 
Ahmadabad and Poona they will find 
great textile mills and flour mills, and 
at Cawnpore, India’s big inland indus- 
trial city, a variety of industries, par- 
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ticularly cotton spinning and weaving, | 


and leather manufactures. India is now 


the largest producer of boOts and shoes | 


in the British Empire. 
It will be hot and steamy when they 


arrive at Calcutta, India’s leading indus- | 


trial 
sweating over the production of sand- 
bags, gunny sacks, and burlap for the 
Allied Powers. Within a relatively re- 
stricted area around Calcutta, they will 
be able to survey almost the entire pig- 
iron production and steel-making facili- 
ties of India, which is today manufac- 


city. The jute workers will be | 
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turing more iron and steel than ever be- 
fore in its history. Industries using 
these products are rushing the produc- 
tion of munitions, armor plate, and ma- 
chinery. 

Considering India’s limited produc- 
tion facilities at the beginning of the war, 
today’s industrial war effort is impressive. 
It is estimated that 60 percent of India’s 
needs of medical stores can be met within 
the country, compared with 20 percent at 
the beginning of the war. Rapid ex- 
pansion is taking place in the chemical 
industries, utilizing India’s large supply 
of chemical raw materials. Ordnance 
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as instructors for the further training 
of skilled workers. 


To feed expanding industries and to 
supply additional raw materials for use 
abroad India is increasing production of 
minerals. Coal mining is the most im- 
portant mineral industry, located mainly 
in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, close to 
one of the most important iron-ore de- 
posits in the world. India is now the 
second largest producer of iron and steel 
in the British Empire. 


The mines of Bihar, Central Provinces, 
and Madras Province make India the 
second largest producer of manganese 


Scraping lac from the stick. 


factories, railway workshops, and iron 
and steel factories are producing large 
amounts of munitions supply—guns, 
shells, gun carriages, armor plate, etc.— 
so that in ordnance stores, domestic 
manufacture has largely supplanted im- 
ports. The R. A. F. is obtaining some 
1,500 items from India. Electrical equip- 
ment of various kinds, from electric fans 
to electric generators, is being produced, 
and a start has been made in the manu- 
facture of machine tools. Only last year 
India’s first airplane had its test flight. 

In hundreds of factories, schools, and 
colleges throughout the country the 
members of the mission will see young 
Indians dressed in dhotis learning how to 
handle the tools of modern industry, 
learning comparatively fast to make up 
for the centuries of dependence on hand 
work and unskilled labor. Even now 
very few of India’s vast population—only 
about 2 percent—are engaged in factory 
work. A program to develop skilled 
workers in India is being sponsoreh by 
the Government of India. The “Bevin 
Boys,” young Indians who were taken to 
England for instruction in English fac- 
tories under the leadership of Ernest 
Bevin, British Minister of Labor, are now 
working in Indian factories or acting 
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ore in the world, ranking after the 
U. S. S. R., and the largest producer of 
mica. Also being increased is the out- 
put of petroleum, ilmenite, monazite, 
chromite, kyanite, magnesite, gypsum, 
bauxite, graphite, copper, and other 
minerals, though the amounts are still 
comparatively small. Valuable timber 
resources located in the north are being 
used to make lumber for huts, boxes, 
shevels, bridges, furniture, and other 
goods needed for military purposes. 


Village India and War Work 


India is not a country of large cities. 
There are Only 39 cities in the country 
whose population exceeds 100,000 and 
only 7 that have more than 400,000 in- 
habitants. About 90 percent of India’s 
estimated 389,000,000 live in villages. 
Richness of soil, industry of the peasants, 
and improvement in transportation and 
irrigation by the British have combined 
to make India the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of tea, sugar, and jute, and one 
of the leading producers of rice, cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, and vegetable oils. 
These products are of inestimable value 
in providing food and raw materials for 
the United Nations as well as feeding and 
clothing India’s own population. 

The gulf between industrial and vil- 
lage India is not wide. Most industries 
depend on the raw materials produced 
by the farmers and on labor recruited 
from the villages. The expansion of war 
industries has been to a large extent in 
simple manufactures, many of which can 
be carried on in the villages. Black- 


smiths are busy forging tools in their 
own front yards. Village tailors are mak- 
ing uniforms, leather workers are pound- 
ing out shoes and saddlery, and thou- 
sands of other villagers are engaged in 
weaving blankets for army use. 
(Continued on p. 14) 
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Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dates: Export Standards Revised for 
1941-42 Crop—Previous standards of 
quality, grading, packing, and labeling 
of dates exported from Algeria have been 
suspended temporarily and replaced by 
other standards applicable for the 1941- 
42 crop year, by an order of October 23, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
on October 31. 

The revised standards were applied to 
Deglet-Nour dates from October 20, 1941, 
and to all dates from January 1, 1942. 

Sheep Casings: Export Standards of 
Quality, Packing, and Labeling Estab- 
lished.—Standards of quality, packing, 
and labeling for dried, salted, or frozen 
sheep casings exported from Algeria have 
been established by an order of Novem- 
ber 12, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on November 18, 1941 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Finance Minister Warns of Increased 
Deficit in 1943—The Minister of Finance 
requested the various Ministries to sub- 
mit the 1943 budget estimates to him be- 
fore April 1, 1942, inasmuch as the 
Government is required by law to present 
the budget estimates for the following 
year to Congress in May. The Minister 
took occasion to warn of the probability 
of an appreciable deficit increase during 
1943 unless. stringent counteracting 
measures were taken. 

The Minister’s note stated that the 
financial year 1940 closed with a deficit 
of 171,000,000 pesos and the year 1941 
with a deficit of approximately 250,000.- 
000 pesos, representing a total increase in 
the national debt (floating) for the 2 
years of 421,000,000 pesos. He stated 
further that the estimated deficit for 
1942, namely, 300,000,000 pesos, would be 
increased by emergency expenditures for 
national defense and the costs of agri- 
cultural protection, and that, unless de- 
sired measures were taken to reduce ex- 
penditures to a minimum, the addition to 
the national debt resulting from the 1940, 
1941, and 1942 fiscal years might well 
reach 800,000,000 pesos. 

It was stressed by the minister that 
while certain taxation reforms had been 
submitted to the consideration of Con- 
gress, even if approved they would not 
suffice to eradicate the deficit, and that 
still greater sacrifices were necessary. 

Argentina Utilities “Frozen” Funds in 
Great Britain to Reduce Sterling Debt.— 
Approximately £4,100,000 sterling, rep- 


resenting about 56,000,000 pesos at the 
official purchasing exchange rate, will 
have been released from Argentine 
blocked sterling balances in Great 
Britain since November 1941, when the 
operation to redeem all outstanding 
Shares of the Transandine Railway 
Bonds, amounting to £365,700, is effected. 
This issue was authorized by law 11174 
and bears 5 percent interest and 1 per- 
cent amortization. The bonds cease to 
bear interest as from September 1, 1942. 
The Central Bank has been instructed 
to effect this redemption and to com- 
municate the details of the operation to 
its agents in Great Britain. 

The Minister of Finance pointed out, 
in his March 7 decree, that, in order to 
avoid the reduction of Argentine ex- 
ports to Great Britain (normally in 
excess of Argentine purchases from that 
country) and also in view of transfer 
difficulties arising from war conditions, 
Argentina had set up for Great Britain 
the necessary means of credit to con- 
tinue its purchases in Argentina. There 
has resulted, however, a growing Argen- 
tine blocked sterling account resulting 
from an abnormal increase in Argen- 
tina’s trade balance with Great Britain— 
and, according to an agreement reached 
between the two countries toward the 
end of 1941, it was decided that a part 
of the excess funds in that account would 
be invested in the purchase of Argentine 
sterling bonds issued in Great Britain. 

The first step in the foregoing direc- 
tion was the repatriation of 4’s and 414’s 
of the Conversion Bond Issue of 1934, 
amounting to £1,166,000. Later, in con- 
nection with the Argentine 4 percent 
internal conversion of 1941, the Cen- 
tral Bank purchased all the pertinent 
British holdings of Argentine “Créditos” 
and “Cédulas,” amounting to £2,550,000, 
which securities were presented for con- 
version as prescribed. Now, upon the 
decision to call in all the Transandine 
Railway Bonds still in circulation, in the 
amount of 365,700 pounds sterling (pay- 
ment for which will take place on Sep- 
tember 1 next), the grand total in this 
respect will have reached £4,081,700. 


The Transandine Railway 5’s were 
issued at the highest rate ever paid for 
an Argentine issue in London, and their 
withdrawal will enable the Argentine 
Government to make a saving in its 
debt service. 

The Ministry decree of March 7 also 
points out that, besides the foregoing 
special cases of amortization and repa- 
tr'iation of Argentina’s pound-sterling 
indebtedness, the normal amortization 
operation during 1941 resulted in the 
cancelation of sterling bonds to the 
amount of £1,700,000, representing ap- 
proximately 23,000,000 pesos at the offi- 
cial buying rate of exchange. 


Coupon Payments on Province of 
Buenos Aires Bonds Issued in Sterling 
To Be Made Locally.—The government 
of the Province of Buenos Aires an. 
nounced February 23 that redeemable 
bonds and overdue coupons of sterling 
loans issued by the Province will be paid 
in Argentina in the future, unless ex. 
pressly forbidden by the respective con- 
tracts. The bonds and coupons must 
be presented through the banking insti. 
tutions, which must certify that they 
belong to people resident in the country, 
and that they have been imported into 
Argentina prior to May 10, 1940. 

Unless a special, rate of exchange has 
been stipulated, payment will be made 
at the rate of 13.50 pesos to the pound 
sterling for payments already due; for 
future payments the rate at which the 
bondholders could have negotiated their 
sterling with the Central Bank will be 
used as a basis. 

Another Provincial decree provides for 
remittance to Messrs. Erlanger & Co, 
London, of the funds for the services of 
the French issue of the “F. C. Meridiano 
V” loan, the holders of which are resi- 
dent in Britain. 

1941 Deficit of City of Buenos Aires.— 
Accounts of the Municipality of Buenos 
Aires for 1941 show a deficit of 5,837,000 
pesos, according to a financial statement 
issued after the closing of the accounts 
at the end of February. 

Totals for 1941, including payments 
effected up to February 28 but relating 
to last year’s budget, were: Revenues, 
124 234,000 pesos (116,677,000 collected 
and 7,557,000 collectible); expenditures, 
130,071 000 pesos (121,055,000 paid and 
9,016,000 payable). 

At the same time the municipality an- 
nounced that the deficit for 1940, ac- 
cording to the final figures, amounted to 
9,587,000 pesos. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Linseed Oil; Export Restricted.—Sup- 
plementing decrees of November 14 and 
December 20, 1941, which stipulates that 
only linseed purchased from the Grain 
Board may be exported, the Argentine 
Government tightened its control over 
this trade on February 24, 1942, by a fur- 
ther measure which prohibits the export 
of linseed oil derived from seed not pur- 
chased from the Grain Board. 


Bolivia 


Exchange and Finance 


Report of Central Bank.—Total I 
serves of the Central Bank increased 
156 percent during 1941, according to the 
Bank’s annual report published during 
February. Reserves held by the Bank 
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as backing for currency in use and bank 
deposits rose from 294,084,000 bolivianos 
on December 31, 1940, to 754,992,000 
polivianos at the end of 1941. Despite 
the fact that there was a 43 percent 
increase in the amount of circulating 
medium during 1941, the Bank’s total 
coverage for this medium rose from 34 
percent at the end of 1940 to 61 percent 
at the end of 1941. 


Legal reserves, consisting of monetary 
gold, of deposits in New York and Lon- 
don banks payable at sight, and of silver 
coins, totaled 566,786,000 bolivianos at 
the end of 1941, while they amounted to 
only 157,867,000 bolivianos at the end 
of 1940. Thus the legal coverage for the 
circulating medium rose from 18 percent 
to 46 percent during 1941. 

The increase in both legal and total 

reserves should be viewed in the light 
of the 43 percent rise in the amount of 
circulating medium outstanding at the 
end of 1941. Currency in use rose 35 
percent to total 641,572,000 bolivianos, 
and bank deposits rose 35 percent to 
total 597,290,000 bolivianos during the 
ear. 
. The Bank reported that the increase in 
the amount of currency circulating and 
in bank deposits was caused by (1) the 
increased sale of foreign exchange to the 
Bank by exporters of minerals; (2) the 
change in the exchange rate from 40 to 
46 bolivianos to the dollar; (3) an in- 
crease in loans and discounts made to the 
public and to semipublic institutions; (4) 
gold purchases; and (5) the payment to 
the Bank in gold and foreign exchange 
of 113,510,000 bolivianos by the head of 
the Patifio family in anticipation of in- 
heritance taxes. 

The Bank reported that at the end of 
the year it held only 240,000 pounds of 
“blocked” sterling exchange. During the 
year, the Bank sold £400,000 of “blocked” 
sterling to Argentina under the terms of 
an agreement approved by the British 
Government. Bolivia will use the Ar- 
gentine money thus obtained to purchase 
wheat, sugar, livestock, and other prime 
necessities from Argentina. 

Blocked sterling exchange continues to 
pile up in the Central Bank. Under Bo- 
livian law, fixed percentages of foreign 
exchange must be surrendered by miners 
to the Bank, which gives them bolivianos 
at the current bank rate. One-quarter 
of the sterling exchange received by the 
Bank from the Patifo Mines is blocked 
under the terms of an agreement with 
Great Britain. 

The Bank report revealed that the 
Government is now paying 50,600 bo- 
livianos for 1 kilogram of fine gold— 
which means that the boliviano has lost 
96 percent of its value in terms of its 
gold content established in 1928. Dur- 
ing 1941, the Bank purchased 1,189,442 
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grams of gold valued at 60,140,000 
bolivianos. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


From the standpoint of profits, busi- 
ness continued satisfactory during 
March, being limited only by a lack of 
greater inventories from which to sell. 
While there were fewer merchandise 
sales, generally higher prices caused an 
increase in their aggregate value. 

However, this inadequacy of supplies 
to demands, which has so far been ex- 
pressed mainly by higher prices, threat- 
ens to develop more seriously, since it 
is in imported articles that the depletion 
of stocks is most severe. Both local in- 
dustries, most of which are dependent 
on imported materials, and United States 
business interests in Brazil anticipate 
difficulties because of this situation and 
the probable continuance of importing 
troubles. There is particular concern 
over the present low coal stccks and the 
uncertainty of obtaining future ship- 
ments, a shortage of which would affect 
transportation services. 

Attempts at adjustment to a reduction 
in imports have been largely limited 
to investigations of possible substitutes 
and to rationing of goods to dealers by 
Brazilian sales offices. As _ yet, the 
Brazilian Government has taken no 
steps to ration, freeze sales, or control 
prices on such articles as automobiles, 
tires, refrigerators, or radios. It has 
been decreed, however, that imported 
automobiles may not arrive with tires, 
if similar tires are produced locally. 

The total number of four-wheeled 
motor vehicles in Brazil as of January 1, 
1942, was estimated at 184,254. Produc- 
tion of cement in 1941 was placed at 
767,506 metric tons. 

Because of the lack of business in their 
lines, the establishments of several mer- 
chants in antiques were closed. 

Recently there was rescinded the con- 
tract between a Japanese firm and the 
State of Rio de Janeiro for the con- 
struction and equipment of an important 
electric-power plant in that State. The 
State itself will now carry on the project. 

From an index figure of 100, represent- 
ing the cost of living in 1912, living costs 
as a whole in Rio de Janeiro increased 
steadily to 406 in 1941. Among the in- 
dividual groups that showed the greatest 
increases were furniture and bed linen 
(897) and clothing (598). 


COFFEE 


Large shipments of coffee have gone 
forward to the United States in recent 
weeks. The coffee trade has been en- 
couraged by the increase of 5 percent in 
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Brazil’s coffee quota in the United States 
for the current coffee year. Prices have 
remained steady. The National Coffee 
Department has issued regulations relat- 
ing to stocks and shipments. 


CoTTON 


Cotton prices declined somewhat from 
the February level, but the current prices 
are substantially above last year at this 
time. 

Exports of cotton during the month of 
January 1942 were considerably under 
those in January 1941. 


RICE 


Rice can now be exported, but it is 
under license. The crop was favorable 
in Sao Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul, the 
latter of which will have a surplus for 
export. It is understood that important 
orders have recently been received from 
abroad. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Actual construction activity remains 
active, but there continues an indication 
cf a slight recession in new projects. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


The credit and collection situation in 
Brazil remains satisfactory. The only 
change reported was an improvement in 
the State of Espirito Santo, where cred- 
its and collections had been less favor- 
ab’e than in other sections of the country. 
The situation in Espirito Santo is now 
described as easier. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In terms of volume, January imports 
were considerably higher than exports, 
but in value exports exceeded imports 
by 43 percent. 

The Brazilian authorities gave assur- 
ances that the import-duty concessions, 
covered in the Argentine-Brazil trade 
agreement, will be extended to the 
United States. Chief item of interest 
to United States exporters is the duty- 
free entry conceded to dried fruits. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—No change oc- 
curred during the 3 weeks ended March 
14 in the strong position of the exchange 
market. The Bank of Brazil has allo- 
cated large amounts of dollar and ster- 
ling exchange for the transfer abroad of 
profits and dividends of British and 
American companies. 

The sale of American banknotes is 
increasing, and this is traceable to ref- 
ugees who have decided to gradually 
convert their holdings of American cur- 
rency into milreis. 

The Government has promulgated 
legislation confiscating part of the assets 
of Axis firms and individuals in Brazil, 
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in compensation for the sinking of Bra- 
zilian steamers by Axis ships and other 
damages to Brazilian properties by the 
Axis countries. 


Transport and Communication 


Condor Line (Now Non-Nazi) Resumes 
Service —The Condor Air Line, formerly 
operated by German interests, is resum- 
ing service in Brazil under Brazilian 
ownership. The company was forced to 
suspend operations recently when United 
States oil companies refused to supply 
gasoline because of German connections. 
Since that time, stock control of the air 
line has passed to its native-born 
Brazilians. 


British Guiana 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cattle: Importation Permitted Under 
License.—Importation of cattle for 
slaughter will be permitted under im- 
port license during the months of 
March, April and May, according to a 
notice published in the British Guiana 
Official Gazette of February 21, 1942. 
Importation will be restricted to 100 
head of cattle per month. 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Trade Reserved to Grain Mo- 


nopoly.* 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Selling Prices Acceptable as 
Values for Ad Valorem Duty and Tazes 
on Additional Imported Goods.—Speci- 
fied chemicals, waxes, apricots, ether, 
essential oils, and passenger automobiles 
have been added to the list of goods for 
which export selling prices in the coun- 
try of direct shipment are held to be 
acceptable as values for Canadian ad 
valorem duty and taxes, according to Ap- 
praisers’ Bulletin No. 37, supplements 
2,3, and 4, of March 13, 16, and 19, 1942, 
Ottawa. 

The articles added include pentasol 
amyl zanthate, sodium ethyl zanthate, 
vegetable and mineral waxes (item 225 
of the Canadian tariff), effective Decem- 
ber 19, 1941; evaporated or dried apri- 
cots, and sulfuric ether and preparations 
of vinyl ether for andesthetic purposes, 
effective February 16, 1942; essential oils, 
whether containing nonalcoholic ma- 
terials or not (tariff item 264) effective 
January 2; and passenger automobiles, 
effective March 19. 

Articles previously placed on this list 
are Chinese menthol, raw cotton, dried 
prunes or plums; rice, cleaned and un- 
cleaned, or paddy. 

Canada-Alaska Highway: Construc- 
tion Equipment and Effects of Personnel 
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Free of Canadian Duty, Taxes, and Other 
Charges—The Canadian Government 
has agreed to waive import duties, 
transit, or similar charges on shipments 
originating in the United States and 
transported over the new highway to 
Alaska, or originating in Alaska and 
transported over the highway to the 
United States. An agreement to this 
effect, between the United States and 
Canada, was made public March 18. 
Canada agrees to waive the duties, sales 
tax, license fees, or similar charges on all 
equipment and supplies used in the con- 
struction or maintenance of the road 
and on the personal effects of the con- 
struction personnel. 

Canada also agrees to remit income 
tax on the income of persons (including 
corporations) resident in the United 
States who are employed on the con- 
struction or maintenance of the high- 
way; to facilitate the admission into 
Canada of United States citizens so em- 
ployed; and to permit persons in charge 
of the construction of the road to ob- 
tain timber, gravel, and rock on Crown 
lands in the neighborhood of the right- 
of-way, if cut in accordance with the 
directions of the appropriate depart- 
ment of the government of the Province 
where located, or, if on Dominion lands, 
of the appropriate department of the 
Canadian Government. 

Import Duties and Taxes on Wool To 
Be Remitted.—Arrangements have been 
made, effective March 2, 1942, for the 
duration of the war, for remission of im- 
port duty and taxes on wool entering 
Canada from countries entitled to the 
benefits of the intermediate tariff, in- 
cluding the United States, under author- 
ity and license issued by the Canadian 
Wool Administrator, Toronto. 

A further modifying arrangement, ef- 
fective March 13, provides that no license 
will be issued by the Wool Administrator 
for importations ex-bond ex-United 
States warehouse, unless the orders were 
placed prior to March 13, 1942. 

A notation of the duties and taxes or- 
dinarily payable will be made on the im- 
port entry at the time the wool is im- 
ported into Canada. The importer will 
not pay these charges, but, to regularize 
this procedure, an order will be issued 
later providing for remission of the duties 
and taxes on those entries. 

Reduced Import Duty on Oiticica Oil 
for Use in Canadian Manufactures.—The 
duty on oiticica oil for use in Canadian 
manufactures has been reduced by order 
in council of March 16, 1942, effective 
February 2, 1942, under a new item (No. 
838) added to the tariff schedule and re- 
ported in Customs Memorandum Series 
D No. 47 of March 18, Ottawa. 

The new rates are 2 cents per pound, 
intermediate, applying to the United 
States and other most-favored foreign 
nations; 2'2 cents from other foreign 
countries; and 1% cents from British 
sources. 

The previous rate on imports entitled 
to the intermediate tariff was 20 percent 
ad valorem, equivalent to a specific duty 
of approximately 614 cents per pound at 
the present price of such oil in the coun- 
try of export. This product is not pro- 
duced in Canada and is used extensively 
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in the production of fast-drying 
The duty reduction is made for the bene. 
fit of Canadian industries using this 
product. 

Motor Trucks: Production Prohibiteg 
Except Under Permit From Motor. 
Vehicles Controller.—The manufacture 
of motortrucks in Canada is prohibiteg 
after March 14, 1942, except under per. 
mit from the Motor-Vehicles Controller 
by order of the Controller dated March 
9, 1942, Ottawa. 

The Department of Munitions ang 
Supply announces that in future aj 
trucks manufactured will be designed for 
military purposes, and no permit will be 
granted for the sale of trucks for civilian 
use unless it can be shown that the neeg 
is imperative and in the public interest, 
and that a reconditioned truck would 
not serve the purpose. The Controller 
believes that the trucks now in operation 
in Canada (225,000 or more) should be 
ample to fill Canadian requirements, 

Export Permits Required for Specified 
Essential Oils, Glue, Molasses, Maple 
Sirup and Sugar, Onions, and Fish Scrap 
to All Destinations—Permits are fe. 
quired for the exportation from Canada 
of essential oils, glue and glue stock, mo. 
lasses and sirups produced from cane or 
beet (not intended for human consump. 
tion), maple sirup and maple sugar, 
onions in their natural state, and fat 
waste, scrap, and offal of fish, according 
to Customs Memorandum WM No, 39, 
supplements No. 25 and No. 26 of March 
18 and 19, 1942, Ottawa. 

The essential oils in the list include 
eucalyptus, lemon grass, patchouli, san- 
dalwood, cassia, peppermint, jasmin, 
bergamot, lavender and neroli oils, and 
essential oils, not otherwise provided for, 

Butter Imported before August 5, 
1941, Not To Be Released Except Under 
Permit from Dairy-Products Board— 
Butter imported into Canada prior to 
August 5, 1941, shall not be released for 
consumption in Canada except under 
permit from the Dairy-Products Board, 
under an order in council of March 16, 


1942, Ottawa. 
Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


First Payment of Government’s Share 
of Copper Tax Being Arranged.—On 
February 24 the Ministry of Finance an- 
nounced officially that the representa- 
tives of the foreign copper companies in 
Chile had promised to deposit during the 
following week the Government’s share 
(114 cents per pound) of the tax on the 
increased price of copper corresponding 
to the period September 1 to December 
31,1941. It was anounced that this pay- 
ment would amount to more than $3, 
000000. The Minister of Finance stated, 
at the time the arrangement was made, 
that the annual income of the Govern- 
ment from this source would be $12,500, 
000. It will be recalled that, though the 
law imposing this tax was not passed 
until the end of the year, it was made 
retroactive to September 1, 1941. 

Internal Bond Issues Authorized— 
Ministry of Finance Decree No. 614 of 
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February 4 ( published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of February 26, 1942) authorizes the 
General Treasurer to issue‘ 40,000,000 
pesos of State-guaranteed bonds, the 
roceeds of which will be turned over to 
the Agricultural Colonization Institute. 
The bonds will bear 6 percent interest 
and 1 percent annual accumulative 
amortization. 

Ministry of Finance Decree No. 615 of 
February 4 (published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of February 26, 1942) authorizes the 
General Treasurer to issue 6,000,000 

sos of internal debt bonds bearing 6 
percent interest and 1 percent annual 
accumulative amortization, and to turn 
them over to the Obligatory Social Se- 
curity Institute so that the latter can 
cover the costs of a maternity and child- 
welfare organization. 

Further Financing of State Rail- 
ways-——The State Railways Enterprise 
has been aut.orized to sell to the Banco 
de Chile, at the price of 80 percent of 
par, 25,000,000 pesos (nominal) of bonds 
of the internal debt, series Z-11-42, is- 
sued in conformity with law No. 7140 
and Finance Decree No. 558 of January 
30, 1942. The authorization was made 
by the Ministry of Finance Decree No. 
621, published in the Diario Oficial of 
February 21, 1942. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Separate Certificates of Origin Re- 
placed by Declaration on Invoice.—Re- 
quirements for certificates of origin 
established by decree No. 7 of 1932 have 
been canceled by Colombian decree No. 
369 of February 11, 1942, except in cases 
where Colombia has commercial agree- 
ments providing for issuance of certifi- 
cates of origin. The decree provides 
that the previously required certificates 
of origin be replaced by a sworn declara- 
tion setting forth the country of origin 
of the merchandise on the consular in- 
voice corresponding to each shipment, 
which will be legalized without charge. 
In the case of air-mail shipments to Co- 
lombia for which consular invoices are 
not required but where a certificate of 
drigin has been necessary, the written 
declaration will be made on the com- 
mercial invoice. The Government will 
regulate the form in which these declara- 
tions are to be made and their respec- 
tive legalization and will determine the 
penalties applicable in the case of false 
declarations. Consular invoices will be 
sold at a price not to exceed 50 centavos 
legal currency or its equivalent in a 
foreign currency. 


Transport and Communication 


Drought Clogs Magdalena River Ship- 
bing—River traffic on the Magdalena 
from Barranquilla into the interior of 
the country is experiencing partial dis- 
tuption becasue of the present extremely 
low water in the upper reaches of the 
liver, The dry season this year is prov- 
Ing to be one of the driest in several 
years. River vessels face increasing 
difficulties, both ascending and descend- 
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ing the river. It is thought locally that, 
if relief does not come soon, shipping on 
the Magdalena will become almost com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

Beyond Puerto Wilches it is virtually 
impossible for any but the smallest-draft 
boats to proceed. At present a dozen 
large boats are grounded in the river. 
Stocks of merchandise destined for Bar- 
ranquilla have piled up to the extent of 
2,700 tons at La Dorada and 2,500 tons at 
Puerto Berrio. Large stocks of mer- 
chandise have also accumulated on the 
docks at Barranquilla and as a conse- 
quence the suggestion has been made 
that the period of free warehousing be 
extended and that certain maritime 
warehouses be opened to domestic river- 
borne merchandise. 


It has also been suggested that an 
emergency fleet of small-draft boats be 
put in operation to carry cargo from 
the larger boats between Barrancaber- 
meja and Puerto Berrio—the latter about 
500 miles up the river from Barranquilla. 
From this port goods could be shipped to 
Medellin via the Antioquia Railway, or 
even to Bogota via Medellin by highway. 

Chief disadvantage of this proposal, 
aside from the added expense involved 
in handling cargo, is the small capacity 
of the boats that would have to be used. 
This situation obviously handicaps Bar- 
ranquilla importers in forwarding their 
merchandise to the large inland mar- 
kets, and it represents one of Barran- 
quilla’s shortcomings as a port of entry. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Economic activity in Costa Rica, which 
on the whole had been more than satis- 
factory during the year 1941, declined 
somewhat during January 1942, particu- 
larly as regards foreign trade, finances, 
and some branches of construction work. 
The banana and coffee industries, how- 
ever, which form the economic backbone 
of the Republic, continued to function 
satisfactorily during the first month of 
the new year. Building construction de- 
clined slightly, but road construction in- 
creased and work on street paving in San 
Jose was quite active. Unemployment 
remained negligible during the month, 
and no labor difficulties were reported. 
The number of outstanding drafts for 
collection in the United States export 
trade from local importers remained 
small during the month, and the obli- 
gations of importers were met Satis- 
factorily. 


AGRICULTURE 


In the banana industry, all shipments 
went to the United States; no blow- 
downs or floods occurred during the 
month. The cocoa industry continued 
normal, with no new plantings reported 
and no carry-over on hand. The opera- 
tion of the coffee industry, under the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement, con- 
tinued to be satisfactory, no surplus 
stocks being held by the Government or 
any other organization as of January 
31, 1942. 
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Costa Rican exports declined 40 per- 
cent by volume and 19 percent by value 
during January, compared with the cor- 
responding month of 1941. The United 
States, as usual, dominated the picture, 
January exports to this country falling 
off one-third in quantity but more than 
doubling in value. For the calendar 
year 1941, the United States took 87 per- 
cent of the quantity and 79 percent of 
the value of Costa Rican exports. Im- 
port figures for the month were not yet 
available but were reported to reflect a 
decrease similar to that of the exports. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues of 
the Government for December 1941, the 
last month for which figures are avail- 
able, totaled 4,314,000 colones, while ex- 
penditures were reported at 10,592,000. 
Comparative figures for December 1940 
are, respectively, 6,169,000 and 5,125,000 
colones. The January 1942 deficit is 
rumored to be substantially larger. It is 
said that the deficit was increased as a 
result of the payment of numerous bills 
that had been pending for several months 
in connection with construction work on 
the Inter-American Highway. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The premium at 
which the peso was quoted in terms of 
the dollar remained practically un- 
changed during the fortnight ended 
March 14, at \% of 1 percent. 

In line with its previous efforts to 
stabilize the dollar, the Ministry of 
Finance issued instructions to tax- 
collecting agencies, post offices, etc., to 
accept dollars or pesos, at par, for tax 
payments, domestic money orders, and 
all similar internal transactions. 

No action was taken by the Cuban 
House of Representatives during the 
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fortnight on the bill which was approved 
by the Senate on February 28, and which, 
if enacted, would give the President 
authority to issue such additional 
amounts of Cuban peso certificates 
backed by gold, dollars, or dollar ex- 
change as may be considered necessary 
to meet the demands of the money 
market and to adopt other fiscal meas- 
ures. It is expected, however, that the 
bill will be brought up for discussion 
in the House in the new legislature 
which convened on March 16, 1942. 

In the meantime, the increased de- 
mand for circulating media which arose 
largely from 1942 sugar-crop operations 
and from a general rise in prices and 
wages has been met in a substantial 
degree by heavy imports of United 
States currency during recent periods. 
According to Treasury sources, imports 
of United States currency totaled $6,- 
278,000 during January and $14,100,000 
during February. (The totals men- 
tioned included $28,000 and $51,000, 
respectively, in fractional coins.) With 
the exception of $4,350,000 in $1,000 and 
$10,000 bills, the bulk of the United 
States currency imported consisted of 
small-denomination bills, for which the 
demand had been heaviest. 

Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues for the period January 1 to 
March 14 totaled 21,363,000 pesos, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures released 
by the Ministry of Finance, compared 
with 16,019,000 pesos in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. 

The total for the current-year period 
includes receipts of 1,776,000 pesos from 
a number of so-called “special funds” 
which in previous years were adminis- 
tered separately. Moreover, during the 
1941 period the Government diverted 
customs revenues, etc., probably in ex- 
cess of 500,000 pesos, to the repayment 
of the 2,000,000-peso advance which it 
received in December 1940 from the 
Cuban affiliate of an American oil com- 
pany, instead of crediting those receipts 
to the regular budget. Even if allow- 
ances are made for the foregoing and 
other factors which must be taken into 
consideration in establishing compari- 
sons between the two periods, regular 
budgetary receipts during the 1942 period 
exceeded those for the corresponding in- 
terval last year by almost 3,000,000 pesos. 

Regular budgetary receipts for the 
1942 period do not include the proceeds 
from the tax surcharges created by the 
Emergency Tax Law of September 8, 
1941 (totaling roughly 1,900,000 pesos) ; 
the proceeds from the taxes established 
for defense and other special purposes 
by decree-laws Nos. 1 and 2 of December 
31, 1941, and decree-law No. 14 of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1942; and those from the taxes 
established by law No. 31 of November 
22, 1941, for the service of the $25,000,000 
loan which that law authorized (totaling 
1,654,000 pesos during the period Janu- 
ary 1~March 14, 1942). The proceeds 
from the foregoing tax measures are set 
aside in special accounts to be used for 
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the purposes set forth in the respective 
laws and decree-laws. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1942 period totaled 18,364,000 
pesos, compared with 15,941,000 pesos 
in the same period of 1941. To the 1942 
total, however, must be added expendi- 
tures of 847,000 pesos made to date 
against additional appropriations repre- 
senting mainly increased compensation 
for Government employees, etc. 

Retirement of Short-Term Treasury 
Notes.—The Ministry of Finance retired 
on March 5 an additional 200,000 pesos 
of the total of 3,300,000 pesos of short- 
term Treasury notes issued during the 
latter part of 1941 for budgetary pur- 
poses. Thus far 2,800,000 of these nctes 
have been retired, and the Government 
reportedly purposes to retire the re- 
maining 500,000 pesos during April. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Exports of Specified Food Products De- 
clared Not Subject to Export Control 
Regulations —The Cuban decree of Feb- 
ruary 20 which subjected all food items 
to the export regulations included in 
Presidential decree No. 3485 of Decem- 
ber 27, 1941, is not to apply to seasonal 
shipments to the United States of speci- 
fied fresh fruits and green vegetables, 
according to an announcement of the 
Cuban Minister of Commerce of March 
6, 1942. This announcement states that 
no export restrictions will be applied to 
shipments, from December 1 to May 31, 
of tomatoes, peppers, cucumbers, egg- 
plant, kidney beans, and okra; from June 
1 to September 30 to shipments of “agua- 
cate”; from August 1 to October 1 to 
shipments of grapefruit; and, during the 
entire year, to shipments of gourds, 
plantains, Chinese vegetables, “chayote,” 
lemons, pineapples, “fruta bomba,” and 
coconuts. 


[For announcement of Cuban decree No. 
3485, which consolidated the existing export- 
control measures, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 21, 1942, and ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 28, 1942, for an- 
nouncement of the decree of February 20 
extending this control to all food products, 
except sugar and coffee.| 


System of Rationing Established for 
Tires and Tubes.—All transactions in- 
volving the purchase, sale, or distribu- 
tion of tires and tubes in Cuba were made 
subject to official control under a Cuban 
decree promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial 
of January 21, 1942. Within 5 days after 
publication of the decree, tire dealers 
were required to submit a signed declara- 
tion showing the number of tires on hand 
as of January 12, 1942, as well as amounts 
of materials and products used in the 
rebuilding of tires, such as “camel back,” 
red vulcanized rubber, and others. Tires 
and tubes cannot be sold unless a permit 
authorizing the sale is obtained from the 
Ministry of Commerce in Habana or its 
Provincial offices, when application is 
made outside of Habana. Applications 
must be made to the Ministry of Com- 
merce office of the Province in which the 
seller is domiciled. To administer this 
decree, regional advisory boards were es- 
tablished in each Provincial capital ex- 
cept Habana, where a Consulting Ration- 
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ing Commission was established. These 
boards and commissions are chargeg 
with the receipt and study of requests 
for the purchase or transfer of tires ang 
tubes. 

Permits for the purchase of tires and 
tubes are to be issued on a priority basis 
as follows: 

(1) For vehicles in public health and 
security services. 

(2) For vehicles in indispensable off. 
cial service. 

(3) For public-service vehicles trans. 
porting freight, and private vehicle 
transporting milk and fresh meats. 

(4) For public-service vehicles trans. 
porting passengers and those transport. 
ing school children. 

(5) For vehicles transporting products 
of basic industries. 

(6) For commercial vehicles in gep. 
eral not comprised in the preceding sec. 
tion. 

(7) For hired vehicles in passenger 
and freight transportation service, 

(8) For private passenger vehicles, 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Specified Articles Made 
Subject to Imvort Licenses.—Importa- 
tion into the Dominican Republic of the 
following products and articles may hk 
made only if a prior permit is obtained 
from the Committee of Import and Ex. 
port Control, according to Dominican 
Presidential decree No. 1513 of February 
13, 1942: Ammonium anhydride, sulphate 
of ammonia, caustic soda, soda ash, sul- 
furic acid, iron and steel, agricultural 
machinery, automobiles, trucks, and 
other motor vehicles, rubber tires and 
tubes. The committee has the power to 
grant or deny licenses for imports of 
these products, and, if necessary, it may 
reduce the amount requested. The puw.- 
pose of the decree is to assure the orderly 
marketing in the Dominican Republic of 
the above articles, the production of 
which is restricted in the supplying 
country. 

Automobiles, Trucks, Tires, and Tubes: 
Distribution to be Rationed.—The Do- 
minican Republic has established a sys 
tem of rationing for the distribution d 
existing stocks of new and used auto 
mobiles, trucks, tires, and tubes, accord- 
ing to Presidential decree No. 1514 d 
February 13, 1942, published in the Lis 
tin Diario of February 14, 1942. Under 
this decree, dealers in new and used auto- 
mobiles and trucks, tires, and tubes wett 
required to submit to the Secretariat 0 
Treasury and Commerce, within 5 day 
after issuance of the decree, a list of the 
articles mentioned above which they hai 
on hand. 

The decree further states that no sale 
of automotive vehicles and tires and tube 
will be permitted except with the prio 
permission of the above-mentioned Set 
retariat. Requests for transactions i 
these rationed products must be sub 
mitted in writing to the Secretariat, and 
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hese purchase permits, when granted, will be The new taxes, converted into United port duty of 3 percent ad valorem on all 

ged jssued according to the following priori- States currency at the current rate of wood exported by land or sea from French 

uests | ties: First, when the vehicle or tires or exchange, are approximately: 2 cents on Cameroun replaced the former specific 

and tubes are for use in public Services; sec- each entrance ticket to places of amuse- rates, effective January 1, 1941, by an 
ond, when for use by transportation com- ment; 2 cents on telegrams and tele- order published in the Journal Officiel of 

‘and | panies; and third, when for use in activi- phone calls costing more than 6 cents; French Cameroun. This duty is to be 
ties vital to the economic development 8 cents on first-class railway tickets over collected on valuations fixed in relation 
of the country. No provision is made in $2 and 4 cents on similar tickets under to sales prices. 

and | the decree for purchases by private in- $2, and on second-class tickets; 2 cents [See Commerce Reports of June 15, 1940, 
dividuals for oe bg as on third-class tickets over 6 cents and for announcement of former duties. | 

of. Treaty With Haiti Ratified—The Do- all first- and second-class tickets on the ; ® 

. minican Republic has exchanged formal suburban lines; and 40 cents on season 5 hese at ata et OO eat and 

rans. | ratification of a recently negotiated trade _ tickets. gored oe pet pom ataniatineaiah 

nicles | treaty with neighboring Haiti. Special lation. anil teaaseaee > tl 
ceremonies at the National Palace were 8, GROG SERS eg 


rans. | attended by Foreign Minister Charles Fre nch Ca eroun aaa Hert ae Alcohols: 
port- | Fombrun of Haiti. | | } 


pave E Tariffs and Trade Controls } | aiti 
gen 4 ypt Import Duties Increased on Various 
: Articles——Import duties in French Cam- . 
B SEC: Tariffs and Trade Controls eroun have been increased on various ar- Tariffs and Trade Controls 
ticles by an order published in the Journal 


enger ; ; Officiel of that col Price of Raw Cotton Fixed.—The price 
Fresh Meat and Fish, Rice, Vegetable = ew See of raw cotton delivered at Port-au-Prince 
es, Seeds, and Soaps: Exportation Prohib- The new rates (in percent ad valorem) is fixed at 15 centimes (3 cents) per 
ited —Exportation from Egypt of fresh are as follows (former rates in paren- pound by Haitian decree law No. 119 pub- 
meat, fresh fish and rice was prohibited theses) : Fruits for brandy, 25 (10); wine lished in Le Moniteur, February 26, 1942. 
by Ministerial decrees issued by the Min- must and fresh grape juice, 20 (10); The Haitian Department of Commerce 
ister Of Finance on October 12, 1941. glass articles, other than bottles, 12 (10) ; may increase or reduce this price to meet 
vegetable seeds and soaps were prohib- mixed silk fabrics with the silk not dom- variations in foreign-market quotations 
ited exportation by a similar decree of inating, and rayon fabrics with less than by notice published in Le Moniteur. 
January 5, 1942. The decrees were pub- 12 percent of rayon, 25 (20); jewelry, 
lished in the Journal Officiel, October 14, real or false, and articles of precious met- 
ils 1941, and January 26, 1942, respectively. als or gilded or silvered, 15 (10); arms Iran 
Sale of Sulphanilamides Regulated.— of all kinds and parts, 20 (10); musical 
Made All sulphanilamides, sulphanilamide instruments, phonographs, records, and . 
porta. preparations, and sulphanilamide deriva- similar items, 15 (10); and bicycles, mo- Tariffs and Trade Controls 
“ tives sold under whatever name have torcycles, parts and accessories, 10 (5). ; , , : 
ay be} heen added to the appropriate tables of In francs per net kilogram: Fabrics of SApOr Sees OF CSE Teenen enetaes 
tained} iaw No. 5 of 1941 regulating the profes- natural silk or of pure rayon, fabrics of | %%4 Leather Prohibited.—Iran has pro- 
id Ex- sion of pharmacists and the trading in mized silk with silk dominating, and hibited the export of fabrics manufac- 
uinican | joisonous substances in Egypt, by an rayon fabrics with more than 50 percent tured with locally produced yarns by 
bruary} order issued by the Ministry of Public of rayon, 20 (15); and rayon fabrics with Iranian factories, according to the Brit- 
phate Health under date of January 22 and from 12 to 50 percent of rayon, 15 (12). ish Board of Trade Journal of February 
h, sul} ublished in the Journal Officiel of Feb- Liqueur wines, vermouths, aperitives, 7, 1942. Exports of leather are also pro- 
ultural ruary 5, 1942. The order provides that bitters, and similar items, of less than 20 hibited. 
, and sulphanilamides can be bought only degrees, 300 (200) francs per hectoliter. e 
cs am against a doctor’s prescription and that Wines of 20 degrees and over, brandies, Madeira 
teh. : they may not be sold freely to the public. and other alcohols and alcoholic bever- 
evised regulations governing the impor- ages not elsewhere specified in the tariff, : aie 
« “ talien and trode in medicinal acd poisonous 3,500 (2,500) francs per hectoliter of pure Economic Conditions 
detly substances appeared in ForEIGN COMMERCE alcohol. 
ann WEEKLY, July 12, 1941.] Wood: Specific Export Duties Replaced The year 1941 was one of deep eco- 
ree ; New Order Stops Customs Evasions— by Single Ad Valorem Rate.—A single ex- nomic depression in Madeira, resulting in 


pplying} Import permits are now required for all 
parcel-post packages except for packages 
Tubes'} “addressed to individuals for their per- 
he Do-f sonal use.” Amended order No. 222, 
| a sys} dated January 29, 1942, contains this 
ition off revision—brought about because of the 
d auto-| excessive use of parcel post to avoid 
accord-| Egyptian import restrictions. Egyptian 
1514 off importers were ordering large quantities 
the Liss} of luxury merchandise for parcel-post 
Unde} shipment, one instance involving 400 
>d auto-} cameras and another a sizable quantity 
nes were) of lipsticks. 
ariat 0 
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Purposes——A small supplementary tax, 
no sala} the proceeds to go to charity, is being 
nd tube} assessed on tickets to places of amuse- 
he prio} ment, telegrams, and telephone calls, and 
xed Set-} ‘ailroad and bus fares, under provisions 
tions it} of an Egyptian law, published in the 


be sub? Journal Officiel on October 16, 1941, and C A A 
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increased unemployment that brought 
with it much distress and actual want. 

Of the three chief industries—the 
tourist trade, wine production, and the 
manufacture of hand embroideries—only 
the latter maintained a healthy condition 
in 1941. This was caused by the steady 
demand from the United States. Exports 
of embroideries during the year 1941 were 
valued at about $1,480,000, an increase 
of $150,000 over the preceding year. Ex- 
ports to the United States were greater 
than to all other markets combined, be- 
ing valued at $927,000. 

Prospects even for the embroidery in- 
dustry in 1942 are highly uncertain, as 
there is a decided shortage in stocks of 
raw materials. 

The wine industry has been badly hit 
by the war—total exports amounting to 
only 428,515 liters in 1941, compared with 
3,990,046 liters in the first 9 months of 
1939. Exports to the United States to- 
taled only 46,989 liters, compared with 
54,971 liters in 1940. 

The tourist trade, around which much 
of the economic life of the island is or- 
ganized, virtually disappeared with the 
outbreak of war. The progressively ad- 
verse effect of the war on the shipping 
activity of the port of Funchal is shown 
by the fact that only 230 veSsels of all 
kinds called at the port, compared with 
381 in 1940 and 1,316 in 1938. 

The total production of sugar, an im- 
portant industry of the island, was 3,846 
tons in 1941, a normal year—of which 
1,678 tons were exported to Portugal. 
Production during 1942 is expected to be 
about the same as 1941. 

Imports of motor vehicles totaled four, 
all trucks. 


Mexico 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Additional Products Made Subject to 
Price Control—Artificial silk yarn has 
been added to the list of articles of prime 
necessity and therefore subject to price 
control in Mexico, under provisions of a 
Presidential decree, published and effec- 
tive February 9, 1942. 

Tin plate and cattle for slaughter and 
for breeding were also added to this list 
for purposes of price control, by a sep- 
arate decree, published and effective 
March 2, 1942. 

Other products previously listed as 
articles of prime necessity include corn, 
beans, rice, wheat, flour and bread, salt 
and various other food products, soap 
medicines of all kinds, petroleum and 
derivatives, coffee, various construction 
materials, calcium carbide, raw hides, 
and tanned and sole leather. 


New Zealand 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Procedure for Assisting Importers of 
U. S. Products Announced.— The New 
Zealand Minister of Supply, in view of 
the shipping situation, announced on 
January 19, 1942, arrangements designed 
to assist New Zealand importers in ob- 
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taining United States products under the 
wartime restrictions. 

The New Zealand importer, after mak- 
ing application for an import license and 
obtaining approval thereof, should in- 
form the United States manufacturer or 
exporter as to the official number of the 
approved application. The United 
States manufacturer or exporter should 
in turn communicate to the Senior Sup- 
ply Officer, New Zealand Supply Mission, 
907 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., (a) the official number of the 
approved application, (b) a description 
of the materials ordered, (c) the dollar 
value, (d) the expected date of shipment, 
and (e) the shipping weight or measure- 
ment. 

Upon receipt of this information, the 
New Zealand Supply Mission, in Wash- 
ington, will take appropriate action 
immediately to determine priority of 
shipment of the goods according to their 
relative importance to the Dominion’s 
war effort. 

It is emphasized that the above pro- 
cedure is merely for the purpose of de- 
termining priority of shipment and that 
it does not change or replace any 
existing requirements. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Secrecy for Ship Movements.—The 
Republic of Panama is taking steps to 
assure secrecy in the movement of ships 
carrying freight to and from its ports. 
Under a new wartime decree, steamship 
companies of the United Nations need 
no longer specify names of ships and 
hours of sailing. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Peanuts and Spurge Seed: Exporta- 
tion Prohibited.—-Exportation of peanuts 
and spurge seed was prohibited in Para- 
guay by a decree dated March 12, 1942. 
However, shipments of spurge seed can 
be arranged by obtaining special per- 
mission from the Department of Indus- 
try and Commerce. 

These prohibitions became effective 
immediately, to prevent exports from 
creating a shortage of these essential 
vegetable-oil materials. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues , February. — Cus- 
toms receipts during February, as re- 
ported in E] Peruano of March 12, to- 
taled 6,763,000 soles, compared with 
4,085,000 soles in February 1941. The 
latter figure, however, does not include 
consular fees which were formerly col- 
lected in foreign countries. 

New Currency Issues.—Coinage of 
nickel coins of 5-, 10-, and 20-centavo 
denominations for a total value of 300,- 
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000 soles was ordered by a decree dateg 
July 7, 1941 (just published in the Officig) 
Bulletin). The Central Reserve Bank 
was empowered to contract the coinj 
of the additional currency with the 
Royal Mint of London. 

Coinage of 2,000,000 50-centavo nicke]. 
bronze pieces was authorized by a decree 
of July 11. This currency will be coineg 
by the Peruvian Mint. 

New Mortgage Certificates.—Four ge. 
ries of mortgage certificates amounting 
to 5,000,000 soles each, maturing op 
September 30, 1962, have been authorize 
by a decree dated September 25, 194. 
Each series will be divided into 5,00 
certificates of 1,000 soles, bearing 6 per. 
cent interest per annum. 

Industrial Bank Loans Expanded 
The Industrial Bank has been authorized, 
under law No. 9361 of July 25, 1941 (just 
published in the Official Bulletin), to 
grant extraordinary loans for developing 
enterprises other than those covered in 
the Bank’s organic law. These enter. 
prises are cement and iron-and-stee] 
plants, oil refineries, basic chemical fac- 
tories, power plants, and similar under. 
takings. The new loans will be granted 
for periods of 10 years and will bear 
interest at a rate not more than one- 
half of 1 percent above the Central 
Reserve Bank’s rate on advances secured 
by such extraordinary loans. 

The loans may not be more than 65 
percent of the capital required by a new 
plant, but may be equal to 100 percent 
of such capital whenever the raw ma- 
terials belong to the State, or cannot 
be manufactured in other districts be- 
cause of high transportation expenses; 
also when private capital is unwilling 
to undertake electric power develop. 
ments. 

The same law empowers the Industrial 
Bank to grant loans up to 100,000 soles 
for small industrial plants and the intro- 
duction of their products into foreign 
markets. 

Earthquake Loans Extended.—§u- 
preme Decree of June 28, 1940, confirmed 
by law No. 9161, authorizing loans for 
repair of real-estate properties damaged 
by the earthquake of 1940, has been 
extended for 1 year, in accordance with 
a decree dated September 8, 1941. 

Settlement of Marconi and Founda- 
tion Companies’ Claim.—Under the terms 
of an agreement with the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., the Peru- 
vian Government has assumed control of 
the official radio station constructed by 
the company, against payment of the 
outstanding balance of £42,015, equivalent 
to 1,099,000 soles. The funds were ad- 
vanced by the Caja de Dépositos y Con- 
signaciones, under the security of the 
import duties on radio receivers and 
radio accessories collected under tariff 
items No. 1366, 1392 and 1396, and the 
proceeds of license fees collected from the 
broadcasting stations. 

The Foundation Co.’s claim for 2,064, 
009 soles and $234,000 for public works 
executed over a period of 10 years from 
1920 was finally settled for 1,350,000 soles, 
according to the terms of an agreement 
made between the Government and the 
company under date of September 18, 
1941. 
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Petroleum Loans.—The Minister of Fi- 
nance reportedly announced, at a meet- 
of the Council of Ministers held on 
February 28, that an agreement was 
made with the International Petroleum 
Co., Ltd., whereby the amortization of 
the loans of 33,000,000 soles $850,000 un- 
der law No. 8681 (reduced to 21,266,000 
soles and $560,000 on June 30, 1941) will 
be continued without suspending the im- 
position of the increased petroleum ex- 
port taxes established by law No. 9485, 
effective March 1, 1942, 

At the time the new export tax law 
was approved by Congress in December, 
another law, No. 9487, authorized the 
Government to contract a new loan to 
repay the International Petroleum Co. 
The negotiation of such a loan will not 
be necessary under the new arrangement. 
Under the original loan agreement, there 
was to be no increase in export taxes on 
petroleum until the loan had been reim- 
pursed. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Arms and Munitions: Importation Re- 
stricted.—Importation into St. Pierre 
and Miquelon of all arms, parts of arms, 
and ammunition has been prohibited, ex- 
cept under special regulation, by order 
No. 17 of January 12, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel of that colony on 
January 15-31, 1942. This order pro- 
mulgated French decrees of October 23 
and November 22, 1935. 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


The outstanding feature of Swiss for- 
eign trade in January 1942 was the rise 
involume of imports compared with Jan- 
uary 1941. The value of imports also 
increased, reaching 143,300,000 francs, a 
rise of 6.9 percent over the earlier month. 
Despite the rise in volume of imports to 
305,090 metric tons from 291,820 tons 
a year earlier, they were far below the 
pre-war monthly normal of 480,000 to 
540,000 tons. Efforts have been made 
to offset the effects of the decline in 
imports of vital foods, feedstuffs, and 
basic industrial materials by increased 
agricultural output and the use of sub- 
stitute materials. 

Exports, at 96,700,000 francs, were only 
3.5 percent lower in value than in Janu- 
ary 1941, but there was a much greater 
decline in quantity. The spreading of 
the war to the United States and the 
Far East has brought exporters face to 
face with new difficulties. 

The labor market continued to im- 
prove throughout 1941. The average 
humber of totally unemployed persons, 
compared with 1940, declined from 
14.784 to 9.095, or by 38 percent. This 
decrease, which was not confined to any 
single branch of industry, has been at- 
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tributed primarily to the high rate of 
industrial activity as well as to the strong 
demand for labor for agriculture and the 
building industry. 

In January 1942, however, unemploy- 
ment registered a sharp seasonal in- 
crease, especially in the building trades, 
owing to the almost complete cessation 
of outdoor work because of heavy snow- 
fall and severe weather. At the end of 
January 1942 the number of wholly un- 
employed was 23,477, exceeding the figure 
at the end of January 1941 by 2,411. 

The wholesale-price index, including 
the most important unprocessed food- 
stuffs, raw and semifinished materials, 
at the end of January 1942 stood at 
201.8 (July 1914=100) or 187.7 (August 
1939100), a rise of 1.4 percent over the 
preceding month. Chief increases were: 
For tertiles, leather, and rubber goods, 
4.9 percent; fertilizers, 3 percent; build- 
ing materials, 2.1 percent; vegetable 
foodstuffs, 1.5 percent; and chemicals, 
1.2 percent. 

Customs receipts for 1941 amounted to 
only 161,400,000 francs compared with 
230,500,000 for 1940 and with a budget 
estimate of 224,000,000 francs, as a result 
of the decrease in imports. Gross reve- 
nue from the ordinary Federal stamp 
taxes in 1941 amounted to 51,800,000 
francs, against 40,700,000 for the pre- 
ceding year. Revenue from supplemen- 
tary and extraordinary stamp taxes to 
balance the Government finances totaled 
21,200,000 francs compared with 20,300,- 
000 in 1940—bringing the total gross 
revenue from stamp taxes of all kinds 
in 1941 to 73,100,000 francs against 
61,100,000 a year ago. 

Because of the acute shortage of rub- 
ber, the Swiss War Industry and Labor 
Office, by a decree effective February 10. 
1942, prohibited the use of rubber in the 
manufacture of footwear of all kinds. To 
conserve leather, the sale of ready-made 
soles has also been forbidden. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Products: Subject to 
Sales Control.—Wholesale or retail sales 
in Syria and Lebanon of medicines, spe- 
cialties, pharmaceutical chemical prod- 
ucts, bandages, sanitary accessories, diet- 
ary preparations, and similar products, as 
well as keeping stocks of such products, 
have been made subject to permit from 
the Service of Economic Affairs, effective 
September 13, by order No. 201/FL of 
September 11, 1941, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of September 30. 

Retail sales in licensed apothecaries’ 
shops are exempted from the above 


license. 
Turkey 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Private Barter Transactions With Italy 
Authorized —The Turkish Ministry of 
Commerce announced in January 1942 
that imports of certain specified products 
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(including medicinals, chemicals and 
dyestuffs, ceramics and glassware, cork 
and cork products, electric bulbs, hats 
and hat blocks, exposed films) to the 
value of £T1,500,000 are permitted from 
Italy through private compensation 
against exports to that country of fresh 
and salted fish. Importers will be free 
to negotiate transactions with Italian ex- 
porters, but a special license must be ob- 
tained from the Ministry of Commerce. 
The imports from Italy must be en route 
or have arrived in Turkey before any 
compensating exports will be authorized 
to leave Turkey. 

A separate shipment to Italy of fresh 
and salted fish amounting to £T250,000 
was authorized for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the Turkish debt in the Italian-Turk- 
ish clearing account. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Angola-Union of South Africa Most- 
Favored-Nation Trade Agreement Rati- 
fied.—The trade agreement providing for 
most-favored-nation treatment in cus- 
toms tariff and internal taxes between 
Angola and the Union of South Africa, 
signed in Cape Town, March 28, 1941, was 
ratified on February 5, 1942, and became 
effective February 26, 1942. It may be 
terminated upon 3-months’ notice by 
either of the contracting parties. 

[Details of this trade agreement were pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY on May 
24, 1941.] 


United Kingdom 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Shellac: Open General License Revoked 
for Importation From Certain Areas.— 
Revocation of the open general license 
permitting importation into the United 
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Kingdom of shellac, including seedlac 
and stick-lac, without separate license, 
from the British Empire, Palestine and 
Transjordan, the Free French colonies, 
the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
became effective January 26, 1942, by or- 
der by the Board of Trade. Goods dis- 
patched to the United Kingdom before 
January 26, and which were imported be- 
fore March 26, were exempt from the new 
individual import-license requirements. 

Glue and Gelatine: Exports Tempo- 
rarily Restricted.—For the time being, 
licenses to export glue and gelatine from 
the United Kingdom will be issued only 
when it has been shown that these ma- 
terials are essential to the war effort 
abroad, according to a recent decision 
of the Board of Trade. Both products 
are subject to export license when 
shipped to any destination. 

Only 5 percent of “Enemy Content” 
Allowed in Imported Goods Covered by 
Certificates of Origin and Interest.— 
Certain goods imported into the United 
Kingdom from specified countries may 
not contain more than 5 percent of the 
cost of the goods derived from materials 
grown or produced from work done 
within enemy territory, according to an 
order by the Board of Trade effective 
April 1, 1942. Formerly, the permitted 
“enemy content” of such goods was 25 
percent. 

Shipments of goods subject to the 
above order from Liberia, Liechtenstein, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Turkey must be covered by certifi- 
cates of origin and interest, signed by a 
British consular officer. In addition, 
assurance must be given that no person 
who is an enemy has any interest in 
the goods described in the document. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Unconditional, Most-Favored-Nation 
Commercial Agreement with Switzerland 
Ratified —Ratifications of a moSt- 
favored-nation commercial agreement, 
with additional protocol, were exchanged 
by the Governments of Uruguay and 
Switzerland at Berne, Switzerland, on Oc- 
tober 6, 1941. 

Both parties granted to each other un- 
conditional and unlimited most-favored- 
nation treatment in all matters pertain- 
ing to customs duties and additional 
dues, customs formalities and charges, 
and manner of collecting duties, with the 
exception of privileges to facilitate fron- 
tier traffic granted by Switzerland to 
Austria, France, Germany, and Italy, and 
by Uruguay to Argentina, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, and Paraguay, as well as those re- 
sulting from any customs union, already 
in existence or which may be established 
by either of the two contracting parties 
in the future. 

The additional protocol declares that 
the agreement concerning regulations 
for commercial payments, previously 
concluded by these two countries, be- 
comes a part of the present commercial 
agreement. 
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Population of Australia 
Relatively Small 


All but a relatively small propor- 
tion of the Commonwealth’s esti- 
mated population of 17,087,000 (3,- 
575,000 males and 3,512,000 females) 
reside along the eastern coast and 
the southeastern corner of the con- 
tinent. Populations by States are: 
New South Wales, 2,795,000; Victoria, 
1,929,000; Queensland, 1,032,000; 
South Australia, 598,000; Western 
Australia, 469,000; Tasmania, 240,- 


000; Northern Territory, 10,000; 
and Australian Capital Territory, 
13,000. 


The combined populations of the 
various State capital cities total 
slightly less than one-half of the 
entire population—the largest cities 
being Sydney (1,311,000) , Melbourne 
(1,077,000) , Brisbane (336,000) , Ade- 
laide (330,000), and Perth (228,000). 
Canberra, the capital of Australia, 
situated in the Australian Capital 
Territory, has a population of 12,000. 

More than 95 percent of Aus- 
tralia’s people are of British descent. 
The standards of living are high, 
being comparable to those of the 
United States. 











The agreement became effective 15 
days after the date of exchange of rati- 
fications. It is for a period of 1 year and 
thereafter may be prolonged indefinitely 
at the desire of the contracting parties, 
or terminated on 3 months’ notice by one 
of them. 


Transport and Communication 


Temporary Modifications in Load-Line 
Authorized.—Certain modifications in 
load-lines of vessels, for the duration of 
the war, were authorized by a February 
26 decree. Vessels are allowed to load 
to their tropical lines instead of their 
summer load-lines, if in accordance with 
the stipulations of the International 
Convention. 

Vessels may also be loaded to their 
fresh-water tropical line, instead of the 
existing tropical line, when in accordance 
with the stipulations of the Convention. 

Such modifications must be mentioned 
in the load-line certificate of each vessel, 
endorsed by the proper authorities, who 
may insist on certain structural changes 
if considered necessary, owing to the car- 
riage of additional cargo. 

These modifications do not hold good 
for Uruguayan vessels loading lumber as 


(Continued on p. 33) 


American Economic Mission to 
India 
(Continued from p. 5) 
canning industries are utilizing the large 


supply of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Vegetable oil production is being ex- 


panded to meet the increased demand for 
oils. Until factory production is vastly 
expanded, village industries will eon. 
tinue to be relied on to help win the way. 


Importance to the United States 


In terms of total foreign trade India 
is relatively unimportant to the Uniteg 
States, but in terms of specific strategic 
products it is extremely important, In 
1940—an unusually good year for Indo. 
American trade—exports from the 
United States amounted to only $68. 
428,000, about 1.7 percent of total Uniteg 
States exports. Imports were valued at 
$102,204,000, about 3.9 percent of the 
United States total. 

Normally Indo-American trade js 
heavily in favor of India, but toward the 
end of 1940 the value of United States 
exports was fast approaching parity with 
imports. Principal United States ex. 
ports to India in normal years are: Ay- 
tornobiles, trucks, busses, parts and ac- 
cessories; raw cotton; petroleum and 
petroleum products; industrial machin. 
ery; unmanufactured tobacco; iron and 
steel products; electrical machinery ang 
apparatus; medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations; soap and toilet prep. 
arations; advanced manufactures of iron 
and steel; and nonferrous metals such as 
zinc and copper. 


Chief Source of Mica 


The United States depends on India 
to supply a product which is essential 
in the operation of all modern mech- 


anized equipment and in the mainte. | 


nance of vital communications. India, 
besides being by far the largest producer 
of mica in the world, is almost the only 
source of mica sheets or blocks and 
splittings necessary for strategic uses. 
Certain types of sheet mica required in 
electrical machinery and in making mv- 
nitions are obtainable in the Westem 
Hemisphere, even in the United States, 
but the chief strategic purpose types— 
mica splittings, radio-tube mica, con- 
denser sheet, airplane spark-plug mica 
and washers, and magneto condenser 
films—are almost all imported from 
India. Mica is an essential part of elec- 
trical equipment, such as high-voltage 
machines, commutator segments in mo- 
tors and generators, and armatures. 
“Cigarette mica” is used for the insula 
tion of airplane motor spark plugs. Al 
radio receiving sets require a certain 
amount of mica in the construction 
tubes and other parts. Every tank, ait- 
plane, and ship requires mica as an & 
sential for condensers.’ 

Mica must be of certain dimensions 
and without stains to be of value fa 
many strategic uses. 
are in having a large supply of mit 
from which careful selection can be 
of the best grades and in having cheap 
labor skilled in the preparation and sort 
ing of mica. Mined chiefly in Biha 
lesser quantities of mica are found i 
Madras, Tonk State, and Rajputam 


1See “Strategic Mica,” ForEIGN COMMER 
WEEKLY, March 14, 1942. 
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The “Bengal ruby” mica of Bihar is 
famed for its excellent quality. 

The “aboriginals” of Bihar are highly 
skilled in the trimming and splitting of 
mica with very crude soft-iron sickles. 
Other countries even send raw mica to 
India to be trimmed and split. Though 
there are large supplies of mica in this 
hemisphere, it would be a long time be- 
fore skilled workers could be trained to 
equal the dexterity of the Indians. As 
yet no satisfactory machine has been de- 
veloped for the splitting of mica. 


Fibers 


From the hot, steamy deltas of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra Rivers comes 
another important material. The area 
around Calcutta is ideal for the produc- 
tion of jute and the workers in that area 
are skilled in the difficult process of sep- 
arating the jute fibers from the sticky 
past layer in which they are encased. 
Machinery has not yet been invented 
which can take the place of hand-labor in 
this process. From Calcutta raw jute 
and manufactured jute products are ex- 
ported to various countries of the world 
to be used as gunny sacks and wrapping 
materials, particularly for agricultural 
crops. Some is used to make cordage, 
burlap, basic fabrics for linoleum and 
rugs, roofing felts, tailors’ padding, and 
wire-rope cores. 

Jute is a strategic material. Not only 
is it required for sandbags, but it is even 
more important in the form of sacks and 
pags for the transportation of foodstuffs 
and other materials—cotton, corn, wool, 
sugar, salt, flour, grain, cement, nitrates, 
etc. The United States depends almost 
entirely on India for gunny cloth. Jute 
products are our largest imports from 
India, accounting for about half of our 
total imports from India. Attempts to 
find substitutes for jute products have 
not been very successful and should In- 
dia be cut off the western countries would 
be deprived of an important, however 
lowly, product. 


Lac Production 


India practically holds a monopoly in 
the production of lac, which has the dis- 
tinction of being the only resin of ani- 
mal origin secreted by an insect. The 
tiny insects feed on the sap of certain 
trees which are abundant in India. 
Through careful hand processes the lac 
is cut from the trees, crushed into small 
grains, washed and converted into shel- 
lac by melting it in long sausage-shaped 
bags before a charcoal fire. The melted 
resin is squeezed out of the cloth con- 
tainers, thoroughly mixed, and then 
either made into button lac, by dropping 
the liquid on a zinc sheet like cookies, 
or spread out into a thin sheet on a 
glazed earthenware cylinder. While the 
sheet is still plastic it is carefully 
stretched by the workers into a much 
larger sheet in front of the fire. When 
this sheet is broken up, the flakes are the 
Shellac of commerce. 

The United States is the largest pur- 
chaser of Indian lac. It is used mainly 
to make gramophone records, and is also 
used in the manufacture of sealing wax, 
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photographic materials, munitions, 
leather and cloth, etc. Synthetic substi- 
tutes have been produced which are now 
used instead of lac for certain products, 
particularly in the electrical and varnish 
trades. 

India is important to the United States 
as the source of other important prod- 
ucts. Most of the ilmenite used in this 
country in the manufacture of titanium 
pigments comes from British India. 
About 14 percent of our imports of man- 
ganese ore come from that country. In 
addition we depend on India as the prin- 
cipal source of supply of goat and kid 
skins, cashew nuts, short staple cotton, 
kadaya gums, psyllium seeds, senna, and 
sandalwood. Other important imports 
from India include tea, castor beans and 
oil, coir manufactures, wool floor cover- 
ings, wool, and linseed oil.’ 


India Looks to the United States 


In normal years the United States 
has not been an important source of 
India’s imports, supplying only about 7 
percent. Exports to the United States 
are normally about 10 percent of India’s 
total exports. Since the outbreak of the 
war, however, India’s trade with the 
United States has almost doubled. India 
lost Europe as a market and later Japan. 
This, coupled with the curtailment of the 
Empire market and the growing Ameri- 
can demand for Indian products, caused 
a rapid increase in India’s exports to the 
United States. The United States has 
been taking much greater quantities of 
jute manufactures, raw cotton, manga- 
nese, and mica and has increased its 
purchases of goatskins, cashew nuts, tea, 
crude rubber, lac, and shellac. 

Before the war Germany and other 
countries of continental Europe were im- 
portant sources of certain Indian im- 
ports such as machinery, dyes, cutlery, 
brass sheet, and electrical apparatus. 
Great Britain was the chief source of iron 
and steel products. Now that continen- 
tal Europe is cut off and the United King- 
dom has little to spare, India looks to 
the United States as almost the sole sup- 
plier of many of its present needs. 

A large part of the work of the Ameri- 
can economic mission will be in survey- 
ing India’s import requirements and in 
planning to arrange for whatever sup- 
plies are available in the United States. 
To increase production of war materials, 
India needs particularly machine tools, 
heavy machinery, motor vehicles, locomo- 
tives, airplane parts, engines, petroleum 
products, chemicals, high grades of steel, 
dyes, and certain nonferrous metals. 
Without United States’ help India may 
not be able to expand its production much 
further. 


India’s Problems 


Though the work of the American eco- 
nomic mission will be mainly technical 
and economic, its members will be con- 
fronted time and again with India’s social 
and political problems. These problems 


2 See Charles K. Moser, The United States in 
India’s Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
Trade Promotion Series No. 200, U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939. 
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result in the main from India’s desire for 
self-government; from the clash between 
the Hindus and the Moslems; from the 
often strained relationships between 
British India and the Indian Native 
States; from the growing trade-union 
movement, desirous of improving India’s 
working conditions; from the peasant 
unions, demanding a radical reform of 
the land system and the abolition of rural 
indebtedness; from the rivalries between 
political leaders; and from the confused 
interplay of cultures, languages, and 
races. The religious issue is a dominant 
theme running through most of India’s 
problems and affecting even such mun- 
dane activities as strikes in India’s big 
industrial cities. The masses of the In- 
dian people are undernourished. As its 
income increased, so did its population, 
to the extent of almost 50,000,000 in the 
last 10 years. 

Perhaps the biggest handicap in the 
path of Indian progress is the general 
attitude of the people. Worn down by 
the intense heat, droughts, famine, and 
disease it is no wonder that they often 
think in negative terms. Given raw ma- 
terials and manpower, India needs the 
will to advance. To instill in the peoples 
of India a desire to put all their efforts 
into winning the war by pushing pro- 
duction of war goods is a challenging 
task. 

These social and political problems, 
though they affect the economic life of 
India, are beyond the scope of the 
American mission’s assignment. Never- 
theless India’s contributions to the war 
depend as much on the human element 
as on raw materials and industrial 
equipment. 


Conclusions 


The United States can be of consider- 
able aid in helping India to overcome 
two of the main bottlenecks standing 
in the way of expansion of India’s war 
industries—lack of machinery and lack 
of skilled labor. Besides supplying ma- 
chinery, machine tools, and industrial 
steels, we may be able to help rationalize 
India’s industries and train skilled 
workers. Too much, however, should 
not be expected. India will not indus- 
trialize rapidly. Resources and the po- 
tential manpower India has, but some 
of the main requisites of an industrial 
nation—skilled Jabor, managerial experi- 
ence, a stable social system, and the 
steady will to advance—are lacking. 

India’s fighting forces have already 
made valuable contributions in Eritrea 
and Ethiopia; in Iraq, Syria, and Iran; 
and in Hong Kong and on the Malay 
Peninsula. Well over 100,000 Indian 
soldiers have been serving overseas and 
the total of India’s fighting force is said 
to amount to about 1,000,000 men. The 
Indian Army, Navy, and air force are 
expanding as rapidly as training facili- 
ties and equipment allow. India is sup- 
plying much equipment, over and above 
its own defense requirements, for the 
armed forces throughout the East. The 
United Nations are being supplied with 


valuable agricultural and mineral re- 


sources. These are India’s truly great 
contributions to the war. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


* GERMANY.—Furniture factories in cen- 
tral Germany are being increasingly em- 
ployed as subcontractors to the aircraft 
industry in the making of wooden air- 
planes. This statement appears in the 
British press, which has recently pub- 
lished numerous other items on the air- 
craft industry of Germany. 


Mortenbau W. Kratzsch of Gossnitz, 
until recently known as a builder of 
miniature petrol motors for model air- 
planes, has taken up the manufacture 
of small motors for gliders and sail- 
planes. 


Arado Warnemunde is increasing its 
production of seaplanes. 


The Sachsenberg A. G. of Dessau- 
Rosslau and Neumunster, which manu- 
factures floats for seaplanes, recently 
opened a dockyard in the Netherlands. 
The present managing director of the 
firm is G. Sachsenberg, a “Pour le Mérite” 
ex-naval pilot, who was for many years 
the managing director of the Junkers 
Air Transport Co. 


The People’s Car Factory near Faller- 
sleben, which is owned by the German 
Labor Front, increased its capital to 
150,000,000 marks. In addition to the 
small “People’s Car’, which is now used 
for reconnaissance, the company man- 
ufactures tank caterpillar tracks and 
does subcontract work for several air- 
craft factories. 

The Frieseke & Hopfner Co. of Babels- 
berg, manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment for aircraft, has taken up the pro- 
duction of precision instruments, such 
as gages, of its own design. The firm 
appears to be interested also in the man- 
ufacture of apparatus intended for use 
in radio location. The two directors were 
formerly on the board of directors of 
Junkers, and their new enterprise doubt- 
less comes within the Junkers combine. 

Junkers Aircraft Works are still ex- 
panding. A recent report from Germany 
indicates that the company has taken an 
interest in one of the largest German 
machine-tool manufacturers, the Pittler 
Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik Aktiengesell- 
schaft at Leipzig-Wahren. Pittlers have 
long been specialists in machine tools 
for the aircraft industry; with the assist- 
ance of the Bank for German Aviation, 
they established a plant that works only 
for the German aircraft industry. An- 
other big German engineering firm now 
serving as an aero-engine “shadow” 
works is the Klockner-Humboldt-Deutz 
A. G. This concern is also interested in 
Pittler. 

Messerschmitt A. G., Munich, the cen- 
tral plant of the South Bavarian group 
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Scientific Catalogs Wanted 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the Iraq Government desires catalogs 
from firms specializing in laboratory 
equipment, maps, and geographical 
and historical equipment for use in 
institutions of higher learning in that 
country. 

Interested firms should forward 
catalogs directly to the American Le- 
gation at Baghdad from which they 
will be transmitted to the interested 
official. 











of works of this company, is preparing 
a further extension of its factories. 

Erla Maschinenwerk G. m. b. H., of 
Leipzig N-24, is working a new plant in 
occupied France. 

The Hirth Aero-Engine Works, Stutt- 
gart-Zuffenhausen, and the Daimler 
Benz Works of Genshagen intend to set 
up new plants. Both firms are increas- 
ing their personnel. 

The coordination of aircraft manu- 
facture in allied, neutral, and occupied 
territories with that inside the Reich is 
directed and supervised by General Engi- 
neer Heinrich Bauer, one of Germany’s 
earliest aircraft engineers. He was re- 
sponsible for the reorganization of the 
Italian aircraft industry to meet the 
needs of the Luftwaffe. 

The German aircraft industry re- 
cently set up a new aircraft insurance 
company, which, says its report, will 
“eventually become the only European 
firm to insure aircraft and aircraft 
plants.” The company’s headquarters 
are at Dessau. 

The British press says that 7,000 draw- 
ings and almost 28,000 different jigs were 
needed before the new B. M. W. 802 
18-cylinder radial air-cooled aero-motor 
was put into production. These figures 
were given in a series of articles in Ger- 
man newspapers, all of which are lavish 
in their praise of the new type. 

These articles note that B. M. W. be- 
gan work on the design 7 years ago. 
Its manufacture is planned on principles 
Similar to those used in motor-car fac- 
tories, and extensive use is made of con- 
veyor belts and unskilled labor. On one 
machine, 140 holes of varying depths and 
sizes are drilled in a single operation. 
Processes that once took a skilled man 
4 hours are now done in a few minutes 
by unskilled operators. There are 16,000 
parts, and their production and assembly 
are divided into ““Takts” (timed systems) . 

The inspection and testing of the new 
motor is stricter than that of previous 
models. It undergoes a test run of at 
least 6 hours and is then taken to pieces 
for a thorough inspection. It is reassem- 
bled and subjected to a final test running. 






The Focke-Wulfe Fw 190 single-seat 
fighter is one of the first German types 
to have the new motor. 


Automotive 
Products 


* AUSTRALIA—The manufacture of elec. 
tric commercial vehicles has been begun 
by J. A. Lawton & Sons, Ltd., of Adelaide, 
according to the British press. The ye. 
hicle is a three-wheeler, the front road 
wheel being used for both steering and 
driving. 

The power is supplied by a group of 
Vesta batteries, having a capacity of 9 
ampere hours and being capable of run- 
ning the vehicle with a load of 8 hun- 
dredweight for a distance of 30 to 49 
miles on one charge at a cruising speed 
of 18 m. p. h., with eight stops to the 
mile. The electric motor is mounted on 
the steering column and drives the front 
wheel through a duplex roller chain. 


* Brazit.—December 1941 arrivals of 
motor vehicles included 1,271 passenger 
cars and 1,027 trucks and busses, all 
U. S. makes, as compared with 2,110 and 
1,190, respectively, in December 1940, 

Cumulative imports for the year 1941 
totaled 12,891 passenger cars and 11,822 
trucks and busses, against 13,741 and 
9,560, respectively, in 1940. 

Imports by countries of origin were as 
follows: 





Trucks and 


Passenger car 
busses 





source 





| 
1940 | 1941 | 


1940 | 1941 
| 
| 


| 
United States 13, 565 | 12,843 | 9,459] 11,84 
United Kingdom 15 | 2 | 57 6 
Germany 26 | 45 | 

France. 12 wal 
Italy_...- 11 | 4 | 
Sweden SO lnccasen 
Others s l 2) 2 





~ 


—_—_— = 


Total... 13,741 | 12,891 9,560 | 11,822 





Although the above import figures, for- 
warded by a private source, do not show 
the arrival of any Swedish units in 
1941, it has been ascertained that 12 
boxes of Volvo truck and bus chassis and 
a number of boxes of parts were received 
from Sweden in December 1941. 

The sale of new motor vehicles in Rio 
de Janeiro during January 1942 included 
224 passenger cars (218 U.S. makes) and 
85 trucks and busses (all U. S.), com- 
pared with 200 (198 U. S.) and 71 (68 
U. S.) in December 1941 and 452 (44 
U.S.) and 84 (82 U.S.) in January 1941. 
Competitive makes registered in Janu- 
ary 1942 included 5 German and 1 Italian 
passenger cars. 
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* CanapA.—Production of motor vehicles 
during January 1942 totaled 21,751 units, 
compared with the 20,313 units in De- 
cember 1941 and 23,195 in January 1941. 
The January 1942 output included 4,249 
passenger cars and 17,502 other motor 
vehicles. Of the passenger cars, 2,648 
were 4-door sedans, 1,133 were 2-door 
sedans, and 311 were closed coupes. The 
production of other vehicles included 
6,969 trucks, 10,509 special military ve- 
hicles, and 24 busses. The trucks were 
divided by capacities as follows: 2,167 
units of % ton and less; 782 of 1 ton 
and less than 2 tons; 1,716 of 2 tons and 
less than 242; 2,269 of 212 and less than 
3%; and 35 of 342 and over. 


* Cotomp1a.—The sale of passenger cars, 
trucks, and busses during 1941 surpassed 
those of 1940 by 20 to 25 percent, accord- 
ing to estimates. Heavy imports of com- 
mercial equipment are known to have 
been received in November and Decem- 
per, and present stocks are higher than 
would be expected under prevailing 
conditions. 

The increased demand is due to gen- 
eral economic improvement throughout 
the Republic and a large fleet-owner re- 
placement program under the fear of 
curbed production and shipping short- 
ages between Colombia and the United 
States during 1942. 

There is still much speculation as to 
how many automotive units the United 
States will allot to Colombia in 1942, but 
dealers are none too hopeful and are 
directing their attention to the purchase 
of used cars—a trend that was noted long 
before the turn of the new year. There- 
fore, used cars are in good demand at 
fancy prices. It is generally conceded 
that they will replace new car sales 
almost completely. 

Replacement-parts and _ accessories 
prices advanced as much as 30 to 50 
percent during the last few months of 
1941 despite rather large stocks. As- 
sortments were incomplete, however, and 
many dealers are feeling the pinch in 
their campaign to repair used cars. 


* Cusa.—Private compilations from 
ships’ manifests show imports of passen- 
ger cars numbering 110 units during 
January 1942, compared with 335 im- 
ported during December 1941 and 293 
during January 1941. Arrivals of trucks 
totaled 27 units, against 207 in December 
and 189 in January 1941. All passenger 
cars and trucks came from the United 
States. 


* Ecypr.—Registrations of new motor 
vehicles in December 1941 included 32 
passenger cars, 137 trucks and busses (all 
U. S.-Canadian makes), and 1 British 
motorcycle, compared with 41 (35 U. S.- 
Canadian), 46 (35 U. S.-Canadian), and 
no motorcycles in November 1941. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Cumulative registrations for the year 
1941 totaled 269 passenger cars, 467 
trucks and busses, and 9 motorcycles, 
against 1,567, 323, and 28, respectively, 
in 1940. Registrations by countries of 
origin are shown in the accompanying 
table. 





Trucks 











Passenger and Motor- 
cars : cycles 
Source busees 
— 
1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 | 1940 |1041 
United States-Cana- 

Om iran tend oed 997 | 211 | 247 | 446 2 1 
EINES sibs ccenscees 176 30 Stcacat ae 6 
SR i ckdevendaos 86 6{ 19] 19 5 2 
. | See 92 | 12 5 1 1 
OC ee 210 | 10 Bil wasdtodas hive 
Czechoslovak.......-. Ot wane ee: ee aN 
eR hy SPS SS Eee 
FU ca Sau mcadesen sd egeaineiwe csr x 2 

| ee 1, 567 | 269 | 323 | 467 28 9 























* Iran.—Since October 15, 1941, domes- 
tic trade in cars, trucks, and automobile 
spare parts (but not tires and tubes) has 
been free, but the import monopoly still 
remains in the hands of a division of the 
Ministry of Finance. Private importers 
must secure the approval of this division 
(Edareh Kalaye Automobile) and pay a 
monopoly tax of 15 percent before they 
can place orders with foreign manufac- 
turers. In addition, importers of cars 
and automobile accessories and spare 
parts are obliged to buy dollars not at the 
official rate of 35 rials but at the rate of 
48 rials to the dollar which applies to 
the import of certain specified articles. 


* IRELAND (Eire).—The importation of 
4,000 spark plugs and certain component 
parts thereof, between March 1, 1942, and 
August 31, 1942 (the eleventh quota pe- 
riod), has been authorized. 


* Maperra.—No motor vehicles were im- 
ported into Maderia during the last 6 
months of 1941. 

Registrations of motor vehicles in Ma- 
deira are cumulative from January 1, 
1907, and not annual. The total num- 
ber registered on June 30, 1941, was 
1,864, compared with 1,860 on June 
30, 1940. Of the 1,864, it is believed that 
not more than 1,250 are capable of oper- 
ation. On account of the adverse eco- 
nomic situation in Madeira since the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, it is 
estimated that not more than about 400 
motor vehicles are actually in active 
operation at the present time—at least 
850 having been withdrawn. 

On account of the shortage of gaso- 
line, it is expected that even more motor 
vehicles will be withdrawn from oper- 
ation. 


* New ZEALAND.—The sale of motor ve- 
hicles in 1941 was 53 percent under 1940 
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sales. New motor-vehicle registrations 
in 1941 numbered 3,324 passenger cars 
(7,253 in 1940), 937 trucks and busses 
(1,714) , and 333 motorcycles (730). The 
accompanying table below lists registra- 
tions by countries of origin. 





Passenger |Trucks aed Motor- 
cars busses cycles 
Source 





1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 1941 





United States-Ca- 





yo a 1,684 | 212 |1,155 | 592] 28] 21 
eee 5,454 |3,029 | 559 | 345 | 702 | 312 
| SER oth 36 tS EE ORRIN sass 
(2. ee 35 i ee , eee eet 
pee 44 gs eee Serre ee hinine 

Total......... 7,253 |3, 324 |1, 714 | 937 | 730 | 333 

















* VENEZUELA—The following instruc- 
tions have been issued to prolong the 
life of tires now in use: 


1. Overloading: Loads must not exceed 
registered capacity of vehicle, subject to 
penalty and prohibition of circulation with 
surplus cargo. 

2. Tire pressure: Passenger cars must 
maintain pressure between 28 and 40 pounds, 
no matter what size tires are used. Trucks 
and busses must maintain pressure between 
45 and 90 pounds, according to size of tires, 
as listed in Government circular, or between 
65 and 90 pounds if reinforced tires are used. 
Pressures must be tested at least once weekly, 
including spare tires. 

3. Brakes must be kept in good adjustment 
to prevent uneven and excessive tire wear. 

4. Perfect wheel alinement should be 
maintained by balance tests. 

5. Rotation of tires: Vehicles using the 
same size of tires on all four wheels must 
rotate the wheels, including spares, every 
10,000 kilometers. Vehicles using different 
sizes front and back must exchange from 
side to side every 10,000 kilometers, including 
spare wheels in this operation. 

6. Speed must be reduced on all curves and 
cut to a minimum wherever road construc- 
tion or repairs may cause injury to tires. 


The effectiveness of these regula- 
tions—save with regard to overloading, 
which may be more easily controlled— 
will depend largely on the cooperation of 
owners and drivers and may be some- 
what difficult to achieve in view of the 
high pressure ratings demanded. 





Beverages 


* CHILE—Beer quotas allotted to brew- 
eries for 1942 are listed in a recently 
published Government decree. By this 
decree 91,570,266 liters of beer may be 
produced during the present calendar 
year, or 18.2 liters per capita. The per 
capita consumption of wine allowed by 
law is 60 liters. Of 15 breweries listed, 
8 are authorized to produce 82,024,960 
liters, or approximately 86 percent of the 
1942 quota. The remaining seven have 
been allotted quotas totaling 9,545,206 


©) TIME IS SHORT SD & 
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liters. The 1942 quotas are considerably 
larger than for 1939 (67,596,242). 


* Panama.—Production of alcoholic bev- 
erages such as rum, whisky, cognac, beer, 
brandies, peppermint, in 1941 amounted 
to 19,690,364 liters, including 17,006,051 
liters of beer. 

Production during January 1942 
amounted to 2,003,479 liters, compared 
with 1,277,703 liters during the same 
month of 1941. 

Denatured-alcohol production during 
1941 amounted to 1,011,682 liters. 

Pure alcohol to be consumed in liquor 
manufacture exclusively amounted to 
780,809 liters in 1941. In January 1942, 
production of pure alcohol amounted to 
132,356 liters, compared with 170,611 in 
January 1941. 


Chemicals 


* Brazit.—Soda ash is used in appre- 
ciable quantities in Brazil by the glass, 
soap, and textile industries and in tan- 
neries. ‘These industries are centered 
mainly in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 
areas, although Porto Alegre, Pernam- 
buco, Bahia, and Para are other consum- 
ing regions. Expansion has taken place 
in these industries during the past few 
years. 

The United Kingdom and the United 
States have been sources for most of the 
soda ash consumed in Brazil over the 
years; imports in 1941 were about the 
annual average of the last 5 years: 




















* United United 
Year States Kingdom Total 
Metric tons | Metric tons | Metric tons 
SS 2, 996 15, 513 24, 651 
CES 5, 057 12, 837 21, 000 
ass 7, 265 11, 577 21, 657 
i iectaaidietedicaeanactet 6, 036 15, 922 23, 378 





* Canapa.—Insecticides and fumigants 
will be required to exterminate two types 
of insects, capable of reducing grains by 
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extensive physical damage, which have 
appeared in the temporary storage an- 
nexes of western Canada. The rice 
weevil was found in a temporary elevator 
at one point in Manitoba. ‘This insect 
never before has been reported in com- 
mercially stored grain in the region. 
The spider weevil was discovered in a 
large number of annexes in the Prairie 
Provinces during last autumn, and it is 
thought that more serious damage may 
occur this year. The Board of Grain 
Commissioners is taking precautions to 
prevent the introduction of the insects 
to the annexes at the Head of the Lakes. 


Sales in Canada of fertilizer materials 
amounted to 74,500 short tons during 
the year ended June 30, 1941, compared 
with 85,600 tons in the corresponding 
year 1940, according to a special sur- 
vey of the fertilizer trade in Canada 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
During the same years, sales of mixed 
fertilizers amounted to 249,700 short tons 
and 261,000 tons, respectively. These 
sales were distributed in all the Prov- 
inces, though Ontario purchased by far 
the largest amount. 


Sales of fertilizer materials, except for 
manufacturing purposes, during the year 
ended June 30, 1941, included, in short 
tons: superphosphate, 39,800; ammo- 
nium phosphate, 10,100; muriate of pot- 
ash, 7,400; sodium nitrate, 5,100; ammo- 
nium sulfate, 4,900; cyanamide, 1,500; 
bone meal or bone flour, 1,300; tankage, 
1,100; sheep manure, 600; fish meal, 600; 
dried blood, 500; whale products, 400; 
sulfate of potash, 100; and small amounts 
of basic slag, natural phosphate rock, 
and other fertilizer materials. 

Production by factories in Canada 
which were engaged mainly in the man- 
ufacture of fertilizers was valued at $15,- 
103,800 in 1940, an increase of 14.7 per- 
cent over 1939. In addition, there was a 
production of 229,800 tons of cyanamide, 
ammonium sulfate, mixed fertilizers, and 
fish fertilizers, valued at $4,914,700 in 
1940 by establishments which were clas- 
sified in other industrial groups. 





Products of the Fertilizer- Manufacturing Industry, Calendar Years 1989 and 1940 
19390 1940 
Item | | oon 
selling | Selling 
Tor | value at Tons value at 
works works 


Superphosphate, milled and screened: 


SE A 


| eae 
Ammonium sulfate, milled and screened --..--_._-- 
Muriate of potash, milled and screened _-._----- 
Nitrate of soda, milled and screened_---- 
All other products.............-.- seesdaitiaberisic 


Total _ _- 


Superphosphate, ammonium phosphate, and ammonium sulfate (com- 
CS EE ne men 


| 


inet dol 275, 600 | $7,058, 300 298, 200 $7, 967, 100 
eae car | 236,500 | 4,918, 100 255,900 | 5, 957, 500 
sihidies ’ 8,900}  142,700| 3, 800 | 73, 300 
| 30,700 545,900 | 32, 100 | 637, 700 

3, 450 112, 000 | 2, 300 80, 900 

| 5, 900 | 209, 600 | 5, 500 215, 900 

| 2, 100 | 70, 900 | 78, 300 

eaaraee 97, 700 | 93, 100 


13, 165, 200 |. 15, 103, 800 








Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 








* GUATEMALA.—Nitric acid is used in 
Guatemala chiefly for pharmaceutical 
and photographic purposes and in print- 
ing and engraving. Until 1941, all nitric 
acid consumed was imported either from 
the United States or Germany. Annual 
imports during the years 1937-40 were 
between 2,500 and 2,700 pounds, but in 
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1941 receipts declined to only one-thirg 
of this figure. 

Potassium-chlorate imports into 
Guatemala declined to 5,000 pounds jp 
1941 from 16,500 pounds in 1940 and an 
annual average of 33,450 pounds qd 
the 5 years 1937-41. Formerly potas. 
sium chlorate was used in the many. 
facture of fireworks, but it is stated that 
other chemicals are now being utilized 
It was also used for other purposes for 
which other chemicals have been substi. 
tuted. 

No potassium chlorate is produced in 
Guatemala. 

A firm in Guatemala, which has been 
manufacturing chemicals locally on g 
small scale for more than 40 years, plans 
to increase its scope of manufacture, not 
only to supply the relatively small do. 
mestic consumption but also to export 
to other Central American countries 
such as El Salvador and Honduras. 
following notes were submitted by the 
company: 

Sulfuric acid is being manufactured at 
the rate of 8,000 to 10,000 pounds 
monthly, which amount could be in. 
creased. 

Muriatic acid is being produced at the 
rate of 1,200 pounds monthly, an amount 
insufficient for the present requirements, 

Nitric-acid consumption is rather lim. 
ited from 200 to 300 pounds monthly, and 
the capacity of the factory is much larger 
than that figure. 

Sodium sulfate is manufactured in 
amounts larger than consumption, and 
the company plans exportation to neigh- 
boring countries. 

Iron-sulfate consumption is limited, 
and output is sufficient. 

Copper sulfate is consumed to the ex. 
tent of 10,000 tons annually; it is pro- 
duced only on a small scale. 

Silver nitrate is produced in amounts 
sufficient to meet the country’s con- 
sumption. 

Aluminum sulfate is consumed to the 
extent of about 400 tons annually for 
purifying drinking water. It has not 
been manufactured as yet, but the com- 
pany is investigating the possibilities of 
producing it. 

In addition to the above products, the 
company is studying the possibility of 
manufacturing chlorine, potassium bi- 
chromate, acetic acid, citric acid, and 
other chemicals. 


* IRELAND (ErrE).—Three factories for 
production of industrial alcohol from po- 
tatoes recently began operations in Ire- 
land. It is reported that approximately 
4,000 tons of potatoes will be available 
annually for these plants. 


* TunistA.—Exports of phosphate rock 
have been at the rate of 60,000 tons 
monthly and have gone entirely to Ger- 
many and to Italy. France itself was 
unable to receive any during 1941. 
Phosphate exports from Sfax, Tunisia, 
amounted to 502,130 metric tons during 
the year 1941, of which 94,380 tons were 
shipped to Germany and 407,750 to Italy. 
None was shipped to Germany during 
the first 5 months of 1941, but thereafter 
shipments were made monthly. Ship- 
ments were made to Italy throughout the 
entire year. 
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* TuRKEY.—Domestic chemical produc- 
tion has showed certain improvements, 
though no marked progress has been 
made toward completion of the several 
chemical] plant projects planned or under 
construction for some time past. The 
Karabuk Iron & Steel Plant increased 
its byproducts production, all of which 
was rapidly absorbed by the market. By 
midsummer, the monthly output of Kar- 
abuk included 20 tons of toluol, 120 tons 
of benzol, 20 tons of napthalene, 15 tons 
of road tar, and an intermittent am- 
monium-sulfate production depending on 
the demands of the market. The plant’s 
stocks of sulfuric acid were said to be 
considerable—sufficient to maintain a 
steady production for some time to come. 
Its output of toluol was all taken by the 
Government munition plants. 

Reportedly, erection of the caustic soda 
and chlorine plant at Izmir may be 
started in the early spring of 1942. 
Completion of the sulfuric-acid and su- 
perphosphate plant at Catalagzi has been 
held up awaiting receipt of certain small 
put essential pieces of equipment from 
Germany. 

The cellulose plant at Izmir is reported 
to be nearing completion and may start 
operation within a few months. 

The Turkish market in general re- 
quires 6,000 to 7,000 tons of sulfur for 
the vineyards annually, but in 1941 im- 
ports were negligible and came chiefly 
from Palestine. The sulfur plant at Ke- 
ciburlu operated normally with a pro- 
duction of around 4,000 tons. This 
amount was not sufficient to meet de- 
mand and was supplemented by imports. 


Coal, Charcoal 
Fuel Gases 


* British West INpIES.—Coal imports 
into Jamaica amounted to 69,553 tons 
(of 2,240 pounds) valued at £170,093 
($682,073) in 1941, a decrease in volume 
but an increase in value compared with 
the 78,361 tons valued at £156,754 
($628,584) received during the preceding 
year. The decline in volume was at 
tributed to transportation difficulties. 


* IRELAND (Eire).——-The difficulty in ob 
taining sufficient supplies of gasoline in 
Ireland has resulted in an important in- 
crease in the number of motor vehicles 
equipped with apparatus for producing 
gas from charcoal. A number of new 
kilns for charcoal production have been 
established to supply the increasing 
demand. 


* Unitep Kincbpom.—The reserve supply 
of coal in Wales on January 1, 1942, 
amounted to 30,000,000 tons, says the 
Minister of Mines. This, in his opinion, 
is sufficient to remove any anxiety con- 
cerning shortage. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


* Cotoms1a.—Imports of food products 
into Colombia for the fiscal period 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


1939-40 amounted to 66,000,000 net kilo- 
grams valued at 23,032,508 pesos, accord- 
ing to the Bogota press. Imports in- 
cluded lentils, peas, flour, fruits, grits, 
corn, rice, cocoa, lard, vegetable oils, po- 
tatoes, beans, and other agricultural 
products. 

In the same year, imports of prepared 
soups amounted to 463,090 net kilograms 
valued at 463,545 pesos. Prepared cereal 
(corn flakes), valued at 224,446 pesos, 
was also imported. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—In February, 47,258 bags of 
coffee were delivered to the market in 
Victoria, an increase of 28,747 bags, as 
against January deliveries. All deliveries 
in February were from Espirito Santo, 
except 4,992 bags from Minas Geraes. 
Six hundred bags were released for 
local consumption. Stocks on hand at 
the close of February were 161,166 bags, 
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compared with 160,563 on hand Febru- 
ary 1. 

Exports and interstate shipments were 
as follows: 

















1 

i aitiealea’ February| January |February 

Destination 1941 1942 1942 
Bags of 60| Bags of 60| Bags of 60 
kilograms | kilograms | kilograms 
United States. ......... 10, 825 35, 350 38, 354 
BSREIGIA, 6. ochiniec ann 3, 800 3, 000 4,999 
cf ee ae 14, 625 38, 350 43, 353 

Shipments to Brazilian 

WONT in aside cadaccule 13, 738 3, 291 2, 702 














With February exports and interstate 
shipments, total shipments of Victoria 
coffee for the crop year beginning July 
1, 1941, amounted to 414,397. 


* BrITIsH West INDIES.—Cacao produc- 
tion in Trinidad for February 1942 con- 
tinued well below the level of last year, 
which itself was not good, and picking 


Imports of Leading Commodities 1939-40 
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is so uncertain that no reliable estimate 
of the output for March is available. 
Besides the serious shortage of labor, the 
crop is poor, a total yield of about 10,- 
000,000 pounds being anticipated. Prices 
remain at $12.25 per fanega (of 110 
pounds) for Plantation grade, $11.75 per 
fanega for mixed Estates, and $11.25 per 
fanega for Ordinary. 


Dairy Products 


* AvSTRALIA—The dairy industry as a 
whole (especially as regards butter and 
cheese) is functioning satisfactorily un- 
der wartime conditions, although con- 
tinued unfavorable seasonal conditions 
in the chief producing States have to 
some extent affected volume of produc- 
tion, particularly with regard to milk 
products. 

The following table shows butter pro- 
duction in factories and on farms, in 
monthly periods: 

















Month 1939-40 1940-41 
Hundred- | Hundred- 

weight weight 
|. 243, 021 201, 754 
August- 278, 804 234, 850 
September - - - - 342, 145 291, 512 
0 SES aaa ee 425, 185 355, 070 
CO Se 462, 261 344, 687 
December 474, 408 405, 547 
Ee 441, 905 434, 972 
February 371, 549 | 375, 883 
a 335, 608 342, 516 
a 288, 015 285, 166 
SE ieiel-ocennestnnonncennie 230, 695 237, 144 
NT oa scce arecmnindia cane sate 180, 144 193, 840 
Factory total__- 4, 073, 740 3, 702, 941 
Made on farms__--- 166, 013 175, 000 
Grand total..........--- 4, 239, 753 | 3, 877, 941 








To offset the decline in butter produc- 
tion, cheese manufacture in the Com- 
monwealth has shown a rapid increase 
during recent years. Total production 
for the quarter ended September 30, 1941, 
amounted to 138,602 hundredweight, 
compared with 130,733 hundredweight 
for the same period during 1940, but fell 
below the 1939 quarterly figure of 158,- 
796. Total production for the year ended 
June 30, 1941, amounted to 538,592 hun- 
dredweight compared with 619,397 dur- 
ing 1939-40 and 579,519 during 1938-39. 
Farm production during the same period 
amounted to 3,750 hundredweight during 
1940-41 against 3,677 hundredweight 
during 1939-40 and 6,605 during 1938-39. 

A trial shipment has been made to 
Great Britain consisting of half a ton 
of dried whole-cream milk powder which, 
instead of being packed in tins, has been 
moulded into firm blocks, reducing the 
volume by more than one-half. It was 
found that 33 pounds of milk powder can 
be compressed into a 9-inch cube, which 
contains the food material from 26 gal- 
lons of milk. The experiment of com- 
pressing dried milk into blocks was made 
because of scarcity of tin plate and also 
to conserve shipping space. 


Fish and Products 


* NEWFOUNDLAND.—During 1941 procuc- 
tion of salt cod was materially reduced 
by a variety of causes. The Labrador 
fishery was also curtailed as a result of 
the late season. In other branches of 
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the fishery, production was fairly well 
maintained. The inshore fishery was 
the best in recent years, but the deep-sea 
fishery suffered acutely from scarcity of 
bait in the late summer and early fall, 
so the customary bountiful fall catches 
were not secured. 

Codfish production for the past 2 years 
is shown in the following table: 





Source 1940 | 1941 


Quintals Quintals 
200, 177 165, 000 
408, 380 500, 000 
266, 937 182, 000 


Bank. .... 
Se, sere 
Rmorecer .. ......... 





NoOTE.—Quintal=112 pounds. 


The per capita catch during 1941 was 
about 5 quintals higher than in 1940, 
the shore fishery showing the greatest 
increase, with the per capita catch in- 
creasing from 25 to 36 quintals. 

The total output of fresh salmon for 
1941. 1,935,000 pounds, was sold to the 
United States and Canada. This was 50 
percent below the 1940 output. Canned- 
salmon production was small. Practi- 
cally no lobster was canned during 1941. 
Lobsters are now exported alive, mainly 
to the United States—2,148,000 pounds 
being exported in 1941, or about 300,000 
pounds less than in 1940. 

Exports of Scotch-cure herring for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, was 22.,- 
000 barrels. The season’s pack was dis- 
posed of in American and Canadian mar- 
kets. Canning of codfish is a new 
industry, which has not made much 
headway. About 220,000 pounds of hali- 
but were exported in 1941 compared with 
400,000 pounds in 1940. Because of lack 
of cold-storage facilities the halibut fish- 
ery is not developed as fully as it 
might be. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


* BritIsH West INpies.—Banana culti 
vation, Jamaica’s major industry, is still 
suffering from the ravages of leaf spot 
despite the aid of Imperial funds granted 
for control of the disease. In 1941 ba- 
nana production was about 14,500,000 
stems, compared with 26,000,000 in 1937 
and 23,000,000 in 1938 before the disease 
made serious progress. It is hoped that 
by proper spraying an increase may be 
shown eventually in the quantity and 
quality of bananas produced. 

Despite the assurance of continued 
British Government assistance, only a 
small number of growers have under- 
taken to spray their fields properly, and 
it is estimated that less than half of the 
total banana acreage of Jamaica is being 
sprayed. The smaller growers have 
failed to cooperate with the authorities, 
and some of them are converting their 
lands to other crops. The Government 
of Jamaica continues its research and 
experimental programs of improving 
banana cultivation, and its work of pro- 
ducing a commercial variety immune to 
“Panama disease” and leaf spot is pro- 
gressing. 


* Mexico—tThe following quantities of 
fresh vegetables from the west coast 
of Mexico passed through the port of 
Nogales to the United States during Feb- 








ruary 1942, compared with February 

1941. 
. : Februt y 
Vegetables . 41 —— 
a ame . | 
Pounds P 

‘Tomatoes.....--- 14, 669, '°7 is, 1004 

SMR oe ociccc catatace 1, 260, 4.0 "204° 46, 

Green peppers. --.-- 2,789,980 | 3,445 747 

Eggplants...........- 128, 165 143, lll 

Green beans. - ---- : 21,79 

EET 18, 848,022 | 21, 917.9 














Total exports from the beginning of 
the current year through February 98 
compared with the 1941 season, are giver 
in the following table: 





| 

| January- | January. 
February | February 
1941 | 1942 


Vegetables 


—— 


| 
Pounds 
34, 610, 001 
1, 139, 188 
6, 144, 647 
214, 359 
36, 878 


42, 145, 073 


Pounds | 
‘Tomatoes 29, 669, 223 | 
Green peas | 2, 834, 944 | 
CGireen peppers |} 3,922, 170 | 
Eggplants | 188, 318 | 
Green beans |--==< 


Total | 36, 614, 655 | 
} ' 





Mexican pea growers have experienced 
an unsuccessful season from a financiaj 
standpoint, as the price of green peas on 
the American markets was too low 
during February to justify shipping 
operations. 

Recent shipments of peppers have 
shown good quality, and large quantities 
will be available for export during March 
and April. 


* NEWFOUNDLAND. — Exports of lingon 
berries for the fiscal year 1940-41 showed 
a decrease of 44 percent compared with 
the preceding year. The blueberry crop 
for the calendar year 1941 was a failure 
because of bad weather. Exports of blue- 
berries, which showed a decreasing ten- 
dency in the preceding year, increased in 
the fiscal year 1940-41 by approximately 
100 percent both in quantity and value, 
in consequence of large shipments in the 
autumn of 1940 from accumulated stocks, 
Practically all exports of these berries go 
to the United States. 

Little attention has been given to in- 
creasing the yield and quality of blue- 
berries, and as a result many of the 
blueberry areas are in need of a system- 
atic scheme of cultivation. 


* TurKEY.—Latest production estimates 
place the 1941 raisin output at 32,000 
metric tons. It is too early for an esti- 
mate of the 1942 crop, but the excessive 
cold which has prevailed is not favorable, 

Although a large percentage of the 
1941 crop has been sold, exports have 
been small. An organization acting on 
behalf of the British Government has 
purchased 15,000 metric tons, and 2,500 
tons have been shipped to Sweden. Un- 
sold stock is estimated at 11,000 tons, 
including 3,500 tons in packers’ hands. 

Raisins sold on the Izmir Bourse since 


September 1941 amounted to 21,000 met- | 


ric tons and included 1,250 tons pur- 
chased by the Alcohol Monopoly. 


Grain and Products 


* ARGENTINA—Wheat prices were firm 
in January, but activity was restricted 
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chiefly to deliveries by exporters to local 


millers. Purchasers were interested in 
the new crop, but the Government insists 
upon selling old stocks before offering 
the new crop. 

Negotiations were concluded between 
Argentina and Spain for the sale of 
160,000 tons of local wheat. Activity in 
the corn market was confined mainly to 
demand for fuel purposes. 

* Cupa—Unofficial data compiled from 
ships’ manifests show total importations 
of rice during January 1942 amounting 
to 535,045 pockets (53,504,500 pounds) of 
American rice, 54,990 sacks (6,598,800 
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pounds) of Mexican rice, 2,220 sacks 


(497,280 pounds) of Oriental rice, 14,000 
pockets (1,400,000 pounds) of Ecuado- 


rean rice, and 26,548 pockets (2,654,800 
pounds) of rice from the Dominican Re- 


public. Receipts through the port of 
Habana during that interval included 


423,401 pockets (42,340,100 pounds) of 


American rice, and all rice coming from 
other sources—except 1,500 pockets 
(150,000 pounds) of Dominican rice— 


entered through the port of Guantanamo. 


Total receipts, detailed by types and 
ports of entry are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 





Cuban Rice Imports by Ports of Entry, January 1942 





























) i United 2 Dominican} Oriental : 
Port of entry States Ecuador Republic | (Calcutta) Mexican 
Pockets | Pockets | Pockets | 224 lbs. 120 lbs. 
Habana... -- : : askatasadiaieidcaine 423, 401 14, 000 25, 048 2, 220 ; 
Banes . - --- 1, 000 wane nn eene-- ween nenre- ll tttettetetetel teletetetetetaiel 
Cienfuegos ----- wocceenenenee B8, 500 |........----|---------- =| -- 2220-22-22 ]--------n--- 
Guantanamo. . . 2, 000 SORE TER ES Oe ef eee: See ee 
Manzanillo........-------------------------- ain Sh ee Se ae ae Raa TE ee 
Segua la I cs 55. wuninepieinni iow ie ordepeeouh Reh aoae ook a 2, wl sieeve hala edn ts ees wick wl cay coh vd esac igo aoe een 
Santiago de Cuba------- ae oe - Ot 2 Se See ee <a Sere ers 
AN ii caainenesits puis nacniaiinseies 535,045 | 14,000| 26,548 | 2,220 54, 990 
Total pounds _| 53, 504, 500 1,400, 000 | "2, 654, 800 | 497, 280 | 6, 598, 800 











1 Of 100 pounds each. 


Based upon unofficial statistics ob- 
tained from private trade sources, there 
are given below data indicating stocks 


of rices on Habana wharves, arrivals, 
and withdrawals for January 1942: 

















| 
Stocks on Stocks on 
Habana Arrivals Habana Withdrawals 
Item wharves during wharves during 
firstof | month end of month 
| month | month 
| 
oe | 
Inited States: | | 
: m Pockets. : 277, 924 | 423, 401 | 341, 807 359, 518 
Pounds 27, 792, 400 42,340,100 | 34,180,700 35, 951, 800 
her: | | 
” Tess 21, 167 96, 258 | 72, 090 | 45, 335 
Pounds . : ; 2, 291, 072 11, 000, 880 8, 080, 152 | 5, 211, 800 
Total, pounds peeaien | 30, 083, 472 42, 260, 852 | 41, 163, 600 


53, 340, 980 
| 





* Ecypt.—Rice production in 1941 is 
estimated to have been 686,000 metric 
tons, against 700,000 tons in 1940. Con- 
sumption in 1941 was substantially heav- 
ier than for 1940 because of the presence 


4.32 tons per 1,000) should be considered 
as human food. 

Disposition of the barley crop is shown 
in the following table: 














of British and Allied troops in greater Them 1940 1941 
number than in 1940 and also because of eS ee 
the compulsory mixing of rice flour and Crop me _ardebs 1.12, 009,000 | 1, 754,000 
corn flour with wheat flour (war bread). Seed for next crop...........do 137, 000 180, 000 
Exports to Greece and Great Britain Balance...-.........--------tons..} 225, 000 
; Net imports. . 1o_. i | ee 

during the first quarter of 1941 are esti- panda tea ales ros 218, 000 | 220,000 

4 i etric ns. Deficit from previous year.do cd ee 
mated at more than 50 yt» ‘ h 7 40 Total supply_. wee 218, 000 192, 000 
There was no carry-over from the 19 Deficiency................do.. serine 28, 000 
crop. Stocks on hand are believed to be 





small. At least half the rice crop har- 
vested between the end of September and 
the end of November 1941, has already 
been consumed. 


Efforts will be made to increase the 
1942 crop over 1941, and this endeavor 
will be stimulated by the average made 
available by the present restricted cot- 
ton production. The new law requiring 
all bread flour to contain at least 25 
percent rice flour will also encourage the 
rice market. Exports of rice have re- 
cently been prohibited. 

Egypt’s barley crop usually comes to 
market about May 1. The average 
consumption between 1931 and 1941 
amounted to 12.97 tons per 1,000 of pop- 
ulation. Of that, one-third (namely, 


1 1 ardeb= 150 kilograms. 


* VENEZUELA.—Although home produc- 
tion is small, rice constitutes one of the 
main articles of diet for a large part of 
the population. Consumption is esti- 
mated at about 25,000,000 kilograms an- 
nually, of which some 12,000,000 kilo- 
grams is produced locally. The domes- 
tic product is generally consumed in 
areas where grown. Chief source of for- 
eign supply was formerly the Far East, 
but shipments from that area have com- 
pletely stopped. 


Meats and Products 


* AUSTRALIA—Pork production has 
shown a substantial expansion in recent 
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years. Up to 1928-29 the first indication 
of expansion was recorded when exports 
increased to nearly a million pounds. 
Total production for the last year for 
which complete figures are available 
(1939-40) amounted to 97,556,063 
pounds, compared with 82,854,365 in the 
preceding year. Local consumption was 
45,353,242 pounds in 1939-40, compared 
with 52,169,753 pounds in 1938-39, while 
exports amounted to 52,202,821 pounds in 
1939-40 against 30,716,417 in the preced- 
ing year—53.51 percent and 37.07 percent 
of production, respectively. 

Exports for 1940-41 were estimated at 
74,889,552 pounds. During the past 10 
years production of bacon and ham in 
Australia has fluctuated between 68,000,- 
000 and 70,000,000 pounds. This quan- 
tity is sufficient to meet local require- 
ments and to provide a small exportable 
surplus. Since the outbreak of war, 
however, exports have shown a consid- 
erable expansion, reaching the record 
in quantity of 6,700,000 pounds in 
1940-41. 


* Canapa—Preliminary reports from 
United States collectors of customs show 
imports of 45,430 head of Canadian cattle 
weighing 700 pounds or more each (other 
than cows imported specially for dairy 
purposes), during the period January 1 
to March 14, 1942, inclusive, under the 
tariff rate quota of 51,720 head for the 
first quarter of the calendar year 1942, 
provided for under the trade agreement 
with Canada. 


* IRELAND (EIRE).—No pork products 
were imported into Eire last year, and 
as a result the number of swine declined 
to 780,000 at the year-end, compared 
with 1,049,100 a year earlier. 

Exports to the United Kingdom were 
on a diminishing scale up to October, 
during which they ceased altogether, as 
Eire had arrived at a point where bacon 
production was sufficient only for home 
requirements. 

Pig and pork-product prices continue 
to be fixed at levels which assure reason- 
able profits to producers and packers. 


Poultry and Products 


* AUSTRALIA—Recommended expansion 
in the poultry industry was directed 
toward the wheat-growing areas as a 
means of diversifying agriculture and, in 
addition, stimulating the production of 
eggs for export to the United Kingdom 
to replace supplies previously obtained 
from European countries. Owing to re- 
stricted refrigerated shipping space, it is 
now planned to reduce the export of eggs 
in the shell by the substitution of pow- 
dered egg. 

Plants for egg drying have been erected 
in New South Wales and Victoria, and 
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exports from those Sta! °s during 1941-42 
will be in that form. similar plants in 
other sections of Australia will be in oper- 
ation in 1942-43. Meanwhile exports 
from the latter group will be made in 
the shell. Accurate figures are not yet 
available with regard to total egg pro- 
duction in Australia. Statistics covering 
oversea trade in eggs show exports dur- 
ing 1940-41 amounting to 17,881,732 
dozen, compared with 10,279,346 dozen 
in 1939-40. Exports of egg contents 
amounted in 1940—41 to 1,095,356 pounds, 
against 560 pounds during the preceding 
year. 


Sugar and Products 


* VENEZUELA.—Sugarcane ranks as the 
Republic’s second most important crop. 
Straight sugar production increased dur- 
ing 1941, output having amounted to 
about 30,864 short tons, or 3,307 tons 
above that of 1940. Output of “pape- 
lon,” or crude brown sugar, at 50,000 
tons. is believed to have been about the 
same as in 1940. Despite a gain in total 
production, there were periods of acute 
sugar shortage, and it was necessary to 
augment domestic output with imports, 
particularly from Cuba. 

Local consumption continued the 
gradual upward trend of recent years, 
particularly in the manufacture of con- 
fectionery, jams, and similar products. 
Prices continued to be fixed by control 
boards established throughout the coun- 
try. Wholesale quotations throughout 
the year were steady at 73 and 84 
bolivares per 100 kilograms, according 
to grade. 


Iron and Steel 


* CanapA—Financing of the Steep 
Rock Lake iron-ore project is developing. 
American interests have agreed to ad- 
vance $5,500,000 toward the preliminary 
work of draining the lake, according to 
reports from Fort William. 

Production of tin plate for use in the 
manufacture of such commodities as 
household articles, kerosene containers, 
flower pots, lunch boxes, and pie plates 
was further curtailed by the Metals Con- 
troller, effective February 26, 1942. 


* CHuILE.—Exports of iron ore in 1941 
amounted to 1,621.692 metric tons, com- 
pared with 1,692,799 in 1940. All 1941 
shipments went to the United States. 

Pig-iron exports increased from 744 
tons in 1940 to 1,160 in 1941. 

Cast iron shipped in 1941 amounted 
to 174 tons; shipments in 1940 were nil. 


Leather and 
Products 


* British West Inpres.—Imports of 
boots and shoes into Jamaica during 1941 
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amounted to 132,218 dozen pairs valued 
at $842,220, compared with 132,808 dozen 
pairs valued at $907,138 in 1940. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* CanapA—The total cut of sawlogs, 
veneer logs, and piece products (such as 
ties, poles, and piling) from Crown Lands 
in the Province of New Brunswick dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1941, amounted to 130,905 M board feet, 
a decrease of about 6,000 M feet from 
the same period of 1940, but 18,000 M 
feet more than the average cut for the 
previous 5 years. The total cut exceeded 
the estimate by 900 M feet. 

The cut from privately owned lands 
was estimated to be about two-thirds 
the cut on Crown Lands. 

It is estimated that the cut of sawlogs, 
veneer logs, and piece products on Crown 
Lands for the fiscal year 1941-42 will 
amount to 140,000 M board feet, or about 
10,000 M feet in excess of the cut for 
1940-41. 

Forest products exported through New 
Brunswick ports during the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1941, amounted in 
value to $31,367,706. This amount does 
not include exports of Douglas fir 
amounting to $1,382,401 (60,000 M board 
feet) from western Provinces. 

Home consumption of lumber and for- 
est products used in New Brunswick, or 
sent to other parts of Canada, for the 
same period, was estimated at a value 
of $11,000,000. 

The total value of forest products pro- 
duced in the Province of New Brunswick 
for the fiscal year ended October 31, 1941, 
has been placed at $42,000,000. 

Sawn-lumber production in the Prov- 
ince during the cited fiscal year was 
slightly less than in 1940, being esti- 
mated at 380,000 M board feet. 


Motion Pictures 


* Canapa—Canadian maximum price 
regulations fix an upper limit on theater 
admissions and create a basis for ar- 
rangements being worked out by the 
price-control authorities for applying the 
overall ceiling in this market to the entire 
business of film distribution. Under 
Order No. 99 respecting moving-picture 
films issued by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in February 12, 1942, the 
Administrator of Services is given power 
to prescribe the terms and cenditions 
under which moving-picture films may 
be sold, rented, offered for sale or rent, 
or supplied. This order also authorizes 
him to require distributors to dispose of 
films under prescribed conditions. This 
order makes formal the general under- 
standing that had already been reached 
between representatives of the industry 
and the Administrator of Services. 

The outlook for the motion-picture 
business in Canada continues excellent 
because of the expanding purchasing 
power of the masses and the ability of 
the exhibitors to increase their receipts 
without any appreciable advance in the 
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cost of operations. Gross admissions for 
the current year are already running we} 
in excess of those for the corresponding 
months of 1941. 


* Iran.—Thirty-six motion-picture the. 
aters, with a total seating capacity of 
about 24,000, now operate in Iran. No 
new theaters were opened during the 
third quarter of 1941. 

Ticket prices vary between 1 rial ang 
5 rials in the Provinces, and between 9 
and 11 rials in Tehran. At the current 
official rate of exchange, $1 is the equiy. 
alent of 35 rials; another legal but unoff- 
cial rate of exchange ($1 = about 475 
rials) has also been established, but it 
is not yet known what transactions wij] 
be carried out at the unofficial rate, 

The Tehran municipal tax on tickets is 
10 percent of the sale price, while in the 
Provinces it is 5 percent or 7 percent 
depending upon the locality. 

About 75 foreign films were shown in 
Iran during the third quarter of 194). 
There are no Iranian films. Estimates 
of the nationality of the films are: Amer. 
ican, 65 percent; Soviet, 30 percent; 
others, 5 percent. German films have 
been eliminated from the local market 
by British and Soviet occupation of 
Iranian territory. 

So far as can be ascertained, no Amer- 
ican film was rejected by the Iranian 
censor during the quarter ended Septem. 
ber 30, 1941. With the recent sweeping 
changes in official Iranian policy, it is 
expected that censorship of films because 
of their political implications will be less 
severe than heretofore. Conversely, even 
greater care may be exercised to suppress 
anything that might be considered dis- 
paraging to Islam. 

Most of the sound equipment in Iranian 
motion-picture theaters is of German 
manufacture. All routes of communica- 
tion between Germany and Iran now 
pass through territory controlled either 
by Great Britain or by its Allies, so that 
imports from Germany are no longer 
possible. 


* UNITED KincpomM.—To conserve sup- 
plies of sensitized photographic mate- 
rials, an order has been issued by the 
Board of Trade prohibiting display of 
photographs in connection with the pro- 
duction, renting, or exhibition of any 
motion-picture film. The prohibition 
applies to all premises, including both 
motion-picture theaters and film ex- 
changes, but it does not prevent projec- 
tion on a screen or the use of cinema 
stills in business negotiations connected 
with the production, sale, or rental of a 
film. 


Naval Stores and 
Waxes 


* CaNADA.—The Canadian polishes-and- 
dressings industry (which includes only 
factories occupied chiefly in manufacture 
of polishes, floor wax, and similar prep- 
arations) has shown a steady expansion 
in output during the past decade. The 
amounts of turpentine used annually by 
the industry have fluctuated consid- 
erably. 
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Turpentine Used in the Canadian Polishes- 
and-Dressings Industry 





eS 
me Imperial Cost at 
Year gallons works 
29, 385 $18, 915 
9 ° 31, 603 20, 357 
1936... 30, 210 17, 444 
1937. : 54, 899 29, 425 
1938. a 49, 679 22, 160 
1939... - 37, 484 14, 589 
=. 46, 342 21, 772 














This industry has mounted to a total 
selling value of all products exceeding 
$3,948,000 in 1940. Among the many 
commodities made by this industry, floor 
wax is by far the most important ac- 
counting for $1,967,600 in 1940. 


Floor Wax Made in Canada in All Indus- 




















tries 
| ¥] ” ante | Floor wax and 
oor wax, paste =| polish, liquid 
| Selling | tmperir Selling 
Pounds value at |“. fe «| Value at 
works gallos | works 
—EEE = | —_—— 
1934......| 2,272,901 | $548,251 | 108, 520 | $260, 189 
1935... 2, 728, 766 612, 308 13! 910 | = 332, 380 
1936... - 3, 709, 327 804, 521 17u 396 426, 989 
1937... 3, 712, 785 759,895 | 205 106 | 459, 612 
1938....--| 4, 558, 142 928,982 | 348, 985 590, 602 
1939... ° 5, 246, 838 1, 112, 961 342, 522 713, 440 
1940...) 5,202,978 | 1,123,693 | 387,181 | 843, 871 





Nonferrous Metals 


* CHILE.—Exports of metallic minerals 
to Japan in December 1941 included 296 
metric tons of copper ore, 156 tons of 
manganese ore, and 1,108 tons of combi- 
nations of gold-silver-copper-mercury 
bearing ores and concentrates. Ton- 
nage of shipments to Japan during the 
calendar year 1941 included 12,771 of 
electrolytic copper, 3,403 of standard 
copper, 6,361 of copper ores, 233 of cop- 
per precipitate, 3,800 of manganese ore, 
1 of tungsten ore, 51 of zinc ash, 535 of 
cobalt, and 49,086 of other ores and sul- 
phides. 

Electrolytic copper exported to Argen- 
tina and Brazil showed a marked in- 
crease over the preceding year, exports 
to Argentina having increased from 
2,801 tons in 1940 to 10,251 in 1941, while 
Brazil received 8,020 tons in 1941 and 
none in 1940. 


* CoLomBiA-—Production of silver 
amounted to 260,312 fine ounces in 1940, 
compared with 242,628, 197,879, and 
167,971 fine ounces in 1939, 1938, and 
1937, respectively. Of the total output 
in 1940, 72.6 percent was produced in 
the Department of Antioquia. In 1940 
Caldas produced 22,032 and Tolima 19,- 
539 fine ounces. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


* CanapA.—Production of cement for 
the 11 months ended November 1941 
totaled 7,987,357 barrels compared with 
given for October and November produc- 
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ing to preliminary statistics released by 
the Canadian Government. Figures 
given for October and November produc- 
tion are 1,042,685 and 663,332 barrels, 
respectively. 


* PEerU.—Onyx occurs in several dis- 
tricts, including the vicinity of Jauja, 
Department of Junin; in the Department 
of Ancash; and in the Matucana district 
of the Department of Lima, says the 
Peruvian Bureau of Mines. Although lit- 
tle or no attempt has been made to 
develop the quarries on a commercial 
scale, a sample shipment was recently 
made to New York. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


The paint and varnish factories of the 
United States used 373,745,000 pounds, 
and printing establishments 23,547,000 
pounds, of linseed oil in 1941, according 
to the report on Factory Consumption of 
Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils, re- 
cently released by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


* BrITIsH West InpiES—In 1940 the 
marketing of coconuts in Jamaica was 
placed in the hands of the Coconut In- 
dustry Clearing House, a government 
body, which distributes all copra to the 
manufacturers of coconut products at 
prices fixed by the government. At pres- 
ent the grower is paid 5s. 6d. a bag for 
100 selects, while copra is sold at £18 1s. 
6d. per ton. Exports of coconuts were 
restricted in 1941 to meet demands of 
local manufacturers of edible oils, mar- 
garine, butterine, lard, and soaps, and 
importations of lard, shortening, and edi- 
ble oils were restricted under defense 
regulations. In the earlier months of 
the year permits were not granted for 
coconut exports, but, as production in- 
creased later in the year, permits were 
made available. Copra stocks are not 
large. 


Production of principal coconut prod- 


ucts in 1941, compared with 1940, is 
shown in the following table: 





| 





Product | 1940 1941 
Edible oil imperial gallons ! 466, 692 | 795, 958 
Margarine pounds. _| 1,378,477 | 1,895, 542 
Butterine do 277, 206 330, 950 
Shortening do 1, 092, 694 | 1, 779, 960 
1 5 Imperial gallons = 6 U. S. gallons. 


* CanaDA—While there is urgent de- 
mand for soybean oil at present, culti- 
vation of soybeans in Manitoba does not 
seem practicable, since only a modest 
yield can be expected in that region. The 
short season and lower growing tempera- 
tures are obstacles that have not yet been 
overcome. 


With Canada’s need for vegetable oils 
(soybean, peanut, and others), it has 
been suggested that an exchange of bar- 
ley for U. S. soybeans would be logical. 
Much malting barley is produced in areas 
in the States that could produce soybeans 
efficiently. 
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* Cuspa.—Little change was noted in Cu- 
ban demand for U. S. hog lard during 
January, imports fluctuating only slightly 
below levels of the preceding month. 
Imports in January 1942 totaled 17,925,- 
429 pounds, compared with 8,086,521 in 
December 1941 and 7,102,573 in January 
1941, according to unofficial data sources. 

Distribution of hog lard continued at a 
generally satisfactory rate, according to 
trade advices, though a downward trend 
in sales was noted as prices moved up- 
ward. Output of the _ less-expensive 
mixed lard showed a further increase, 
because of a minor but growing shift 
away from pure hog lard. This trend 
is apparently due less to the small differ- 
ence in price between the two commodi- 
ties than to efforts of consumers of mod- 
erate means to resist the increasing cost 
of food products in general. 

Of greater potential importance, and 
directly attributable to the higher prices 
of oils and fats—hog lard in particular— 
has been the reported sale in Cuba on a 
strictly price basis (for the first time in 
recent years) of moderate quantities of 
hog lard from Argentina. Although there 
had been no arrivals up to the first week 
in March, and no means therefore of 
determining the acceptability of the Ar- 
gentine product, it was believed that, if 
prices continue at January levels and 
direct shipping is maintained, Argentine 
lard may possibly become an important 
factor in the Cuban market. 

There was a limited but steady demand 
for shortening from the baking trades. 

Cuban olive-oil imports in January 
remained small, with recorded receipts of 
121 pounds, compared with 24 in the 
preceding month and 231 in January 
1941. 

Much heavier imports of both refined 
and crude soybean oils, especially the 
latter, were shown in January. Other 
developments of interest included an up- 
ward price adjustment of domestic pea- 
nut oil, supplies of which had fallen 
considerably short of earlier estimates. 

The output of Cuba’s 1941-42 peanut 
crop was previously estimated at from 
11,000,000 to 15,000,000 pounds of oil; 
however, because of unfavorable weather 
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during the harvest season, total supplies 
may not exceed the 1940-41 production 
of approximately 10,000,000 pounds. 
Prices of stocks on hand have increased 
accordingly, with Cuban oil for the first 
time in recent periods commanding a 
premium over the price of competitive 
imported soybean oil. 

Cuban imports of the principal oils and 
fats in January 1942, with comparable 
data for January 1941, are as follows: 





| January | January 
mom | 1941 | = 1942 





Cottonseed oil: | Kilograms Kilograms 
Crude 














rude____- Ving ieee Me lh 28, 712 
| | 1, 088 1, 369 
Hydrogenated_- ; | 8, 075 5, 043 

Coconut oil: 
es 37, 741 27, 434 
Hydrogenated_________ 16, 905 8, 777 
Peanut oil, refined___._____. 145 6, 138 
Soybean oil: 

Srade____- 193, 889 503, 811 

Refined . 56, 246 97, 844 

314, 089 679, 128 

Olive oil__.-- | 105 55 
| _ 314,194 679, 183 

Hog lard. 3, 221, 706 3, 594, 951 
0 Be ae ene 3, 535, 900 4, 274, 134 


i 
i 





Coconut production in Cuba has de- 
clined to an estimated 2,000,000 or 3,000,- 
000 nuts per annum, although two dec- 
ades ago the yield averaged from 35,000,- 
000 to 40,000,000. The decline is said to 
have been the result of a blight known 
as coconut rot, which caused large num- 
bers of coconut palms to wither. Also, 
the price of copra has been so low for a 
number of years that grove owners and 
farmers have had little incentive to 
gather the nuts. In the districts of 
Camaguey and Oriente nuts are com- 
monly used as hog feed. 

Ripe coconuts are sold to candy manu- 
facturers and for household use, and for 
these purposes a good many ripe nuts 
are imported from Panama, Honduras, 
Ceylon, and Puerto Rico. 

In 1940, coconut imports amounted to 
74,722 kilograms, compared with 81,162 
in 1939, 68,503 in 1938, and 111,844 in 
1937. The chief source has been Ceylon. 

Cuba maintains a small coconut ex- 
port trade with the United Siates. In 
1940 shipments amounted to 166,000 
nuts, compared with 75,000 in 1939. 

Recent surveys show that under the 
most favorable conditions not more than 
200 tons of Cuban copra could be hoped 
for annually, and this amount would be 
absorbed entirely by the domestic soap 
industry, which normally imports large 
quantities of coconut and red-palm oil. 


Paints 


* PanamMA.—Demand for paint products 
in Panama increased greatly during 
1941 because of all the activity incident 
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to the adequate defense of the Canal, 
together with construction work in the 
Republic of Panama. A new record was 
established for new construction in Pan- 
ama City, and, though many of the struc- 
tures were of concrete, much paint was 
required. Definite statistics are not 
available. Home building in Colon also 
established an all-time record. 


Paper and Products 


* NEWFOUNDLAND.—Paper exports for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, contin- 
ued to show a slight increase in tonnage, 
though the aggregate value declined. All 
exports are made by two mills—one at 
Corner Brook, the other at Grand Falls. 
The total tonnage was 331,897 in the 
fiscal year 1941, compared with 346,124 
in the fiscal year 1940. The declared 
value of these shipments was $14,119,921 
in 1941, compared with $15,303,958 in 
1940. 

A partial report by calendar years has 
been received from each company. The 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp & Paper 
Mills, Ltd., at Corner Brook, reports pro- 
duction for the calendar year 1941 of 
168,488 short tons of mechanical pulp, 
against 167,414 tons in 1940, and 62,602 
tons of unbleached sulphite, against 
44.686 in 1940. The company reports 
that 25,105 tons of unbleached sulphite 
were produced for export in 1941, against 
9,877 tons in 1940. 

The company operated at full capacity 
throughout the year, production con- 
stituting a new record. The new sul- 
phite mill, designed to produce more than 
100 tons of sulphite per day, was opened 
on March 24, 1941. 

The Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Co., at Grand Falls, reports esti- 
mated production of 153,000 short tons 
of newsprint, compared with 159,684 in 
1940; 19,000 tons of dry baled sulphite 
(air dry), compared with 16,212 tons in 
1940; 10,000 tons dry baled ground wood, 
compared with 68 tons in 1940; and 4,000 
tons No. 1 ground wood logs, compared 
with 2,700 tons in 1940. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* BrITISsH West INpIES.—Gasoline im- 
ports into Jamaica increased in 1941 to 
7,491,575 gallons valued at £148,283 
($594,615), from 6,912,491 gallons valued 
at £122,568 ($491,498) in 1940, although 
they did not reach the 8,000,000-gallon 
market enjoyed in 1938 and 1939. Ja- 
maican imports of kerosene reached 
2,295,486 gallons valued at £34,226 
($137,246) in 1941, compared with 1,699,- 
169 gallons valued at £35,550 ($142,556) 
during the preceding year. 
Lubricating-oil receipts of 465,866 gal- 
lons valued at £50,533 ($202,637) during 
1941 represented a gain of 307,432 gallons 
valued at £34,772 ($139,436) over im- 
ports during the preceding year. Im- 
ports of fuel oil declined to 83,963 tons 
(of 2,240 pounds) valued at £165,608 
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($664,088), from 142,276 tons valued at 
£303,359 ($1,216,470) in 1940. 


* CuBa.—February imports of £asoline 
into the Republic of Panama declineg 
548,466 gallons from the January record 
of 1,486,164 gallons. Factors contribyt- 
ing to the decline were the more mod. 
erate use of automobiles incident to the 
black-out restrictions, the tire emer. 
gency, and the increased price of gas. 
oline. 


* MaDEIRA.—All petroleum products con. 
sumed in Madeira are imported through 
Lisbon, s.nce none are produced locally, 
At present it is believed that supplies are 
originating in North and South America, 
Madeira consumes from 2 to 3 percent as 
much petroleum products as required for 
Portugal. 


* MeExico.—Fire has destroyed the No, 3 
refining plant of the Mexican Petroleum 
Administration property near Topintlan, 
The blaze, which threatened other 
nearby installations and wells, is be. 
lieved to have been caused by the failure 
of a cooling system. 


* New ZEALAND.—The sharp restrictions 
on use of gasoline in New Zealand, made 
effective on December 9, 1941, are ex. 
pected to result in efforts to produce 
substitutes for gasoline from the natura] 
resources of the Dominion. No doubt 
the Government will be urged by various 
groups to establish plants for manufac. 
turing alcohol from. suitable farm 
produce, to be used as fuel for internal- 
combustion engines—along with the 
development of shale-oil resources; 
production of fuel from lignite and 
slack; and the development of gas- 
producer plants. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—The issuance of 
basic fuel rations for commercial ve- 
hicles was discontinued on March 7, 1942, 
the first day of the new rationing period, 
Formerly operators of commercial ve- 
hicles received a basic ration related to 
the unladen weight of the vehicle, and 
supplementary rations were issued when 
additional fuel was shown to be neces- 
sary for essential work. After March 7, 
issues will be made only when justified 
by the kind of work performed, thus 
enabling the Government to exercise 
complete control over the fuel consump- 
tion of commercial vehicles. The de- 
cision will also provide an additional 
incentive to retail traders, who form the 
bulk of the operators now running on 
basic rations, to proceed as quickly as 
possible with their schemes for “ration- 
alizing” deliveries. 


* VENEZUELA —Petroleum production 
during January 1942 decreased to 3,- 
233,064 metric tons, from 3,399,172 in the 
preceding month. Crude petroleum re- 
fined in January declined to 367,073 tons, 
from 373,122 in December 1941. Stocks 
of crude petroleum in Venezuela on Jan- 
uary 31, 1942, amounted to 1,504,782 tons, 
compared with stocks of 1,494,546 tons 
on December 31, 1941. 

Byproducts obtained from the 367,073 
tons of crude petroleum processed in 
January were as follows (in metric tons): 
gasoline and naphtha, 21,495; kerosene, 
4,866; gas oil, 29,079; Diesel oil, 53,231; 
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fuel oil, 243,797; gas, 1,129; other prod- 
ucts, 7,912; loss in process, 5,564. 


Radio 


*% NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The radio trade 
improved slightly during 1941, owing to 
increased receipts from abroad, includ- 
ing new Philips sets built in Australia. 


% SWITZERLAND.—The contract between 
the Swiss Federal Council, the League of 
Nations, and Radio Schweiz A. G., for 
construction and operation for a period 
of 10 years of a broadcast station in 
Geneva, expired on February 2, 1942, on 
which date the station became the prop- 
erty of the Swiss concern. Conditions 
of the transfer of the station to Radio 
Schweiz were determined by an interna- 
tional arbitration commission. 

The station—which, as a result of the 
abandonment by the League of Nations 
of its broadcasts after the outbreak of 
the war, was devoted solely to the Swiss 
service—has now passed formally and 
legally into Swiss hands and now con- 
stitutes an integral part of the network 
of Radio Schweiz. It will continue its 
Asiatic and South American broadcasts. 


Railway 
Equipment 


* ARGENTINA—The State Railways have 
been authorized to spend 13,800,000 
pesos out of their 1941 operating sur- 
pluses for rolling stock and equipment. 


* Brazitr—Both vacuum and com- 
pressed-air brakes are in use on the rail- 
roads in Brazil, according to the British 
press, the choice of system having been 
influenced in many cases by the views 
of foreign owners and advisers. Of the 
broad-gage lines, the Sao Paulo and the 
Paulista are vacuum lines, while the Cen- 
tral uses compressed air; of the narrow- 
gage, the Great Western and the Leo- 
poldina are the most important using the 
vacuum brake. The Rede Mineira de 
Viacao had vacuum-operated brakes in 
its western area and compressed air in 
its southern area, but has changed to 
vacuum throughout. 

Some few years ago, the authorities 
began to investigate the question of 
standardisation, and the findings of the 
committee of the Brazilian Railway En- 
gineering Association have been pub- 
lished in its Official journal. A list of 
questions was circulated to the various 
railway managements, and a number 
replied to them. 

A recommendation is made to stand- 
ardize on the basis of gage—all broad- 
gage lines (involving conversion on the 
Sio Paulo and Paulista Railway) to use 
cOmpressed-air brakes and all narrow- 
gage lines vacuum. This would involve 
277 locomotives, 413 coaches, and 17,787 
freight cars in the former; and 778 loco- 
motives, 1,157 coaches, and 8,385 cars in 
the latter case. 


* Swepen.—A sum of 66,000,000 crowns 
(current pegged rate of exchange 4.20 
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crowns to $1) as capital expenditure on 
the State Railways during 1942 was re- 
cently voted, according to the British 
press. This amount is to be allocated as 
follows: 19,600,000 for rolling stock, 
19,000,000 for electrification, 10,000,000 
for doubling, 4,700,000 for permanent 
way, 2,000,000 for signaling equipment, 
and 1,500,000 for the final expenditure 
on the new steamer for the Malmo-Co- 
penhagen ferry, on which 4,000,000 
crowns have already been spent. 

The new rolling stock will consist of 
60 steel third-class passenger cars, 30 
steel baggage cars, 3 dining cars, 7 third- 
brake composites, and an unspecified 
number of freight cars. 

The electrification allotment is in- 
tended for the final equipment of the 
Halsingborg-Hassleholm (77-kilometer) , 
Eslov (40-kilometer), Sundsvall-Ange 
(95-kilometer) and Gavle-Ockelbo (38- 
kilometer) sections. 

The sections scheduled for doubling 
are: Jarna-Kathrineholm (86-kilome- 
ter), of which Flen-Katrineholm (24-kil- 
ometer) is to be completed in 1942; Pals- 
boda-Hallsberg (14-kilometer); and 
Laxa-Gardsjo (23-kilometer), all on the 
Stockholm-Gothenburg main line, and 
Mjolby-Tranas (37-kilometer) On the 
Stockholm-Malmo main line. Work on 
parts of these is to begin in 1942, but not 
all are scheduled for completion this 
year. 

The 61-kilometer, Kil-Daglosen section 
of the Kil-Falun line was brought into 
electric operation on November 10, 1941. 
Further electrification of this route has 
been postponed for the time being. Kil 
is on the Stockholm-Oslo main line— 
from which junction the Falun line runs 
north towards the Gavlo district. 


Rubber and 
Products 


* Panama—Though tire-rationing pro- 
cedure has been established by the Gov- 
ernment, there are virtually no stocks 
of new tires in dealers’ hands, and the 
Government is without information as 
to what the 1942 allocation of tires by 
the United States may be. The country 
is largely dependent upon motor vehicles 
for transportation. The tire situation 
has prompted greater economy on the 
part of private automobile owners. In 
the absence of tramway service or rail- 
roads, all communication with the in- 
terior is maintained by small busses 
which also are used for transporting 
workers to their employment on the 
Canal Zone. 


Shipbuilding 


* CanaDA.—The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has just released figures on the 
boat-building industry in 1940. This in- 
dustry comprises establishments engaged 
wholly or mainly in the manufacture of 
small wooden vessels and pleasure craft, 
such as rowboats, canoes, sailboats, and 
motorboats. There were 119 establish- 
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ments in this group in 1940, distributed 
as follows: Ontario 52, British Columbia 
32, Nova Scotia 17, Quebec 12, New 
Brunswick 4, and Alberta 2. 

The products manufactured by the 
119 establishments were valued at $1,- 
576,183 in 1940 against $1,427,533 in 1939. 
There are a number of other establish- 
ments classed in other industrial groups 
which make small watercraft as.a side 
line. 


* PorTuGAL.—The first tanker for the 
Portuguese Navy to be built in Portugal 
is approaching completion at the Arsenal 
at Alfeite, reports the British press. 
Work is also proceeding on a customs 
coastal launch and four cargo ships. 


Soaps and 


Toiletries 


* Brazit.—The perfume and cosmetic 
industries, centered in Sao Paulo, have 
made outstanding progress during recent 
years. Virtually all categories of toilet 
soaps, cosmetics, dentifrices, perfumes, 
lotions, and allied products now are pro- 
duced in Brazil—many being of the 
highest quality. At the same time, in- 
creased domestic consumption has made 
possible the continuance of an appre- 
ciable import trade in many of these 
items. Such imports now originate en- 
tirely in the United States. 

Most toilet goods carrying U. §., 
French, and British trade names, how- 
ever, now are produced by branch plants 
in Brazil. During 1941 Brazilian produc- 
tion of perfumes and cosmetics included 
the following: 6,000,000 bottles of lotion 
and cologne water, 30,000,000 boxes of 
talcum powder, 10,000,000 containers of 
liquid and solid rouge, 10,000,000 glasses 
of brilliantine, 10,000,000 bottles of per- 
fumed oils, and 12,000,000 tubes of tooth- 
paste. 


Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


Cotton and Products 


BRITISH West INnpDIEsS.—Cotton piece 
goods imported into Jamaica during the 
year 1941 improved to 23,347,658 yards, 
valued at $2,131,820, compared with 
16,585,938 yards, valued at $1,383,257 
during 1940. . 


Wool and Products 


* Ecypt.—Trade estimates place the 
total quantity of pulled wool exported 
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from Egypt in 1941 at 800 to 1,000 metric 
tons, a comparatively slight decrease 
from 1940. 

Exporters’ stocks of wool in Egypt at 
the end of 1941 were estimated at ap- 
proximately 1,000 bales weighing an 
average of 250 kilograms each. The pro- 
duction of wool has been estimated, un- 
officially, at around 2,220 tons, or 20 
percent less than in 1940. 

The number of sheep in Egypt has 
increased by a small percentage since 
the 1937 census, which computed them 
at 1,918,846 head. 

There was an increased domestic de- 
mand for wool throughout 1941, particu- 
larly from the blanket industry supply- 
ing army requirements. As a result, the 
Egyptian Government late in 1941 re- 
fused to grant permits for exportation 
of pulled wool. Exportation of clipped 
wool has been prohibited since the be- 
ginning of 1940. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


* Mexico.—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso during February 1942 
amounted to 6,093 metric tons of long 
fiber (all destined to the United States), 
compared with 4,523 metric tons during 
January 1942 .(3,960 tons to the United 
States and 563 to Canada). Exports of 
short fibers totaled 370 metric tons in 
February 1942, compared with 1,058 tons 
in January, all shipped to the United 
States. 

Cordage exports during February 1942 
increased to 2,016 metric tons, from only 
591 tons during January. Details of ex- 
ports for February are as follows, with 
figures for January in parentheses: 
Binder twine, 1,224 metric tons, destined 
to the United States (none in January) ; 
henequen twine, 721 metric tons, of 
which 714 went to the United States, 
4 to Panama, and 3 to Peru (504 tons 
in January, of which 499 were shipped 
to the United States, 4 to Panama, and 
1 to Colombia) ; henequen rope, 36 met- 
ric tons, of which 8 went to the United 
States, 8 to Paraguay, 6 to Panama, and 
14 to Peru (65 tons in January, of which 
31 went to Canada, 29 to Colombia, and 
5 to Peru); henequen bags, 24 metric 
tons, all shipped to Peru (11 tons, all to 
Peru, during January); henequen cloth, 
11 tons, all to the United States (11 tons 
in January, of which 9 tons went to the 
United States and 2 to Peru). 

Sales to the domestic market during 
February 1942 declined to 1,329 bales of 
long fibers, 164 of short fibers, and 4,032 
of cordage, compared with 2,492 bales of 
long fibers, 999 of short fibers, and 5,340 
of cordage sold during January 1942. 


Wearing Apparel 


* British West INbDIES.—Apparel im- 
ports to Jamaica dropped in value from 
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£113,636 ($455,680) 
($257,739) in 1941. 


* SWITZERLAND.—Clothing prices in the 
last 3 months of 1941 rose by 3.8 percent 
to 205.2, or 70 percent above the pre-war 
level. Clothing prices for 1941 averaged 
approximately 104.9 percent above those 
of 1939, while the average for the year 
1916 was only 37 percent higher than 
that for 1914. 


* UNITED KiINcpom.—Provisional plans 
for the concentration of the Scottish 
hosiery trade have practically been com- 
pleted, but the general situation is still 
uncertain and manufacturers are await- 
ing developments. The home trade, it 
is stated, will consist largely in the man- 
ufacture of utility garments. A press re- 
port states that certain hosiery factories 
are now busy on substantial Army con- 
tracts received very recently, but that 
the civilian trade is slow. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


* CanaDA—In 1941 the Union Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Association (or- 
ganized by certain producers of flue- 
cured tobacco in competition with the 
Flue-Cured-Tobacco Marketing Associa- 
tion of Ontario) obtained approximately 
2,500,000 pounds of tobacco for a buyer 
from the African Gold Coast who offered 
attractive inducements. The transaction 
was not completed, as the prospective 
purchaser died unexpectedly and the to- 
bacco was left on the hands of union 
members. Since other unsold surpluses 
from the 1939 and 1940 crops are being 
acquired by the regular tobacco buyers, 
it is believed that the union’s tobacco 
can be disposed of without difficulty. 
Tobacco factories in Canada used 
51,740,000 pounds of tobacco during 1940 
in the manufacture of 52,330,000 pounds 
of tobacco products. The volume of ci- 
gars, cigarettes, and smoking tobacco 
manufactured in 1940 was considerably 


in 1940 to £64,274 
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higher than in 1939, but snuff production 


increased only slightly. Production of 
chewing tobacco declined somewhat, 
Smoking tobacco and cigarettes, in the 
order mentioned, make up most of the 
Canadian manufacture. 

The calculated weight of cigarettes 
produced was slightly less than the 
weight of tobacco used in their manufae. 
ture, and of cigars one-third less, byt 
other tobacco products weighed consider. 
ably more than the tobacco used in their 
production. The weight of products 
taxed upon withdrawal from bond for 
consumption was slightly less than the 
weight of the products manufactured, 
Details of manufacture in 1940 are ag 
follows: 





LL 


| Smoking 
Cigars | chewing. 


Item Cigarettes 
| and snuff 
| 


—— | Lt 
| 


Pounds | Pounds 
3, 130. 000 | 27, 660, 009 
2, 100,000 | 30, 130, 009 

C00 


) 
2,110, 000 | 29, 480, 


Pounds 
20, 950, 000 
20, 100, 000 
19, 430, 000 


Tobacco used 
Products made 
Products consumed 
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Canadian tobacco used by manufac. 
turers in 1940 amounted to 47,710,000 
pounds, or 12 percent more than in 1939, 
while the amount of imported leaf used 
was Only 4,039,000 pounds, 11 percent less 
than in 1939. This trend toward the use 
of Canadian instead of imported leaf has 
continued for many years. 


* Cupa.—Tobacco exports in January 
1942 were valued at $924,396, compared 
with the January 1941 value of $988,576, 
Trade in leaf tobacco declined 18 percent 
in volume and 7 percent in value, filler 
tobacco showing the greatest loss. Only 
two countries were listed as buyers of 
wrapper—the United States, with wrap- 
per imports valued at $88,688, and Ar- 
gentina, $740. While cigar shipments 
also declined in volume (36 percent), 
prices improved from $62.41 per thou- 
sand to $93.10. Trade in cigarettes 
showed an important increase in both 
volume and value. 

Details of Cuban tobacco exports are 
shown in the following tabulation: 





Kind 


Wrapper kilogr 


Filler _. 
Steamed leaf 
scrap 


Total leaf 
Cigars_-_. 
Cigarettes 
Smoking tobacco 


Total value manufactured 
Grand total value--. 


do | 280), 775 
do | 418, 823 | 552, 857 


..do | 
do R57, GS2 
number 1, 053, 160 


do 1, 804, SOO 
kilograms 163 188 54 | 


January 1941 January 1942 


1 Volume Value Volume | Value 


1¥, O04 
83, 300 
413, 784 
18S, 324 | 


ims 2Y, 563 $137, YS2 


160, 430 


$89, 428 

89, 183 
572, 833 
105, 776 
857, 2 

, 715 | 53, 411 

6, 255, 400 13, 74 
6l 





67, 335 


128, 821 | 


918, 604 704, 472 | 
65, 731 573 
4,053 


69, 972 ~ 67,11 
988, 576 92A, 396 





Shipments of Cuban tobacco to the 
United States in January 1942, valued 
at $867,828, represented 94 percent of 
the total value of all tobacco exports. 
In January 1941, the U. S. share was 84 
percent ($832,694) of the total value. 
Exports to the United States in Janu- 
ary 1942 consisted of 18,990 kilograms 
of wrapper tobacco valued at $88,688, 


20,266 kilograms of filler valued at $85,- 
357, 412,381 kilograms of stemmed leaf 
valued at $571,134, 187,780 kilograms of 
scrap valued at $105,102, 143,940 cigars 
valued at $17,522, and 2,100 cigarettes 
valued at $25. 

For the second consecutive month 
Spain did not import Cuban tobacco 
products. In fact, the three countries 
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following the United States in volume 
of purchases (Egypt, Panama, and Ice- 
land) must be considered as wartime 
markets, their normal purchases being 
ynimportant. Exports to Egypt and 
Iceland consisted entirely of cigars. 

Changes in average price for the vari- 
ous classes of Cuban tobacco are as 
follows: 








| 








Item January | January 
: 1941 | 1942 

EEE a aH — 

Wrapper - -- per kilogram $4. 67 | $4. 69 
Filler. -- ‘ do . 56 | 1.07 
Steamed leaf. _-- as 1. 32 1.38 
Serap---- ees Pee . 52 | . 56 
Cigars. -.- - ..-per 1,000__| 62.41 | 93.10 
Cigarettes - . ee 2.25 | 2.19 
Smoking tobacco.per kilogram. 1.15 | 1.13 
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* Ecypt——There has been no serious 
shortage of tobacco, despite discontinu- 
ance of trade with several countries nor- 
mally supplying Egypt. Large stocks of 
leaf tobacco were held in Egyptian 
ponded warehouses at the outbreak of 
war, and these have been withdrawn 
gradually according to the industry’s re- 
quirements. Since the only tobaccos now 
shipped to Egypt originate in the United 
States and Turkey, stocks of tobaccos 
produced in Japan, China, Greece, and 
Bulgaria and stored in bonded ware- 
houses are not being replenished. Al- 
though Turkish tobacco is being used to 
replace Greek and Bulgarian leaf in the 
manufacture of Egyptian cigarettes, 
manufacturers will eventually feel the 
shortage in Japanese and Chinese to- 
baccos because, although of inferior qual- 
ity, they produce a larger number of 
cigarettes for a given weight of tobacco. 

Total imports of leaf for cigarette 
manufacture in 1941 were 16 percent 
higher than the volume imported in 
1940. For the first time the United 
States was the chief country of origin, 
supplying 25 percent of all Egyptian leaf 
imports. Receipts of American tobacco 
were 59 percent greater in 1941 than in 
1940, owing to the increasing preference 
for English-type cigarettes in which 
large quantities of American Virginia 
tobacco are used. This change in local 
preference is due to the presence of Brit- 
ish troops in Egypt who demand this 
type of cigarette. 

Imports of leaf remained at practi- 
cally the 1940 level. Aden, followed by 
Iran, continued to be the _ principal 
country of origin. 

Imports of cigarettes, pipe tobacco, 
and cigars into Egypt showed a material 
decrease, caused mainly by shipping dif- 
ficulties. Smaller imports of tobacco 
products have stimulated their domestic 
manufacture. 

Late in 1941, Egyptian cigarette man- 
ufacturers increased the prices of their 
products from 10 to 15 percent to take 
care of the advance in prices of mate- 
rials entering into the manufacture of 
cigarettes (leaf tobacco, cigarette paper, 
cardboard, labels, and other items). 

With the closing of several foreign 
markets, Egyptian cigarette exports de- 
clined considerably. Shipments in 1941 
are estimated as only about 15 percent 
of the 1939 trade—Palestine, Saudi Ara- 
bia, and the Netherlands Indies being 
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practically the only countries of des- 
tination. 

Prices paid by manufacturers for all 
varieties of tobacco increased greatly 
during 1941, including American and 
Turkish leaf. 


* IRELAND (EIRE) .—Difficulties in obtain- 
ing leaf tobacco from abroad, have neces- 
sitated expansion in Ireland’s tobacco 
cultivation. Only licensed persons may 
grow tobacco, and the Government exer- 
cises strict control. In 1941, 180 acres 
were cultivated by 136 licensed growers, 
production being estimated at 140,000 
pounds, compared with 145 acres (112 
growers) and a crop of 124,000 pounds 
in 1940. At the close of January, the 
number of growers registered for 1942 
was 240. 


The estimated price per pound for 
the 1941 tobacco yield has been placed 
at 14d., compared with 13.32d in 1940. 
To this price must be added the “bonus,” 
or preference in the duty, which manu- 
facturers must pay to the “rehandler” 
(a firm nominated by growers to take 
the whole of their crop), the balance 
being divided among the growers accord- 
ing to the value of their crops. Up to 
1941 the total bonus was 10d. per pound; 
as regards the 1941 crop, the bonus will 
be 13d. per pound, 742d. to go to the 
growers. 

Tobacco growers in Ireland have been 
restricted to a minimum of one-half acre 
and a maximum of 6 acres per year. 
In view of the great demand for leaf, 
however, the maximum area that may be 
planted in 1942 has been fixed at 1,500 
acres under an order recently issued by 
the Minister for Agriculture. 

It is estimated that 2,100,000 pounds 
of leaf tobacco were used in the manu- 
facture of tobacco products during the 
last quarter of 1941. About 65 percent 
was used for cigarettes, 34 percent for 
hard-pressed tobacco (roll, plug, flake, 
mixtures, etc.), and 1 percent for snuff. 

Owing to difficult shipping-space con- 
ditions, only about 80 percent of normal 
tobacco imports arrived in Ireland in 
1941. Large orders have been placed in 
the United States for leaf that is said 
to be ready for shipment whenever ship- 
ping space becomes available. Dealers 
have been unable to replenish their stocks 
by importing manufactured tobacco, 
since the Government has been reluctant 
to make available the necessary foreign 
exchange. Detailed foreign-trade data 
have not been made public since Septem- 
ber 1939. 

Exportation of tobacco and tobacco 
products from Ireland has been prohib- 
ited by the Government for the past year. 

Leading cigarette manufacturers of 
Ireland have announced that in the fu- 
ture cigarettes will be packed in boxes 
of 500 and will be sold loose over the 
counter by retailers. A cardboard short- 
age makes this measure mandatory. The 
maximum retail price for popular brands 
of cigarettes has been fixed by the Gov- 
ernment. 


*Spain.—Exports of licorice extract from 
the Madrid district to the United States 
in January 1942 amounted to 11,075 
pounds, with a gross value of $4,367. 
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What’s Needed in the Gulf 


(Continued from p. 3) 


highly desirable to continue to ship 
coffee. 

At the same time, accessibility and 
inexpensive storage are important. It is 
important that the importer be freely 
able to display the coffee to buyers. In 
a general-order warehouse this is im- 
possible. Further—and this strikes at 
the second point—the Gulf importer 
may not “shop around” for storage 
space, but must warehouse over-quota 
coffee in a general-order warehouse 
which is designated by the collector of 
customs of the port. The result is that 
storage and handling costs in general- 
order warehouses are often high. 
Further, storage time is limited to 1 year. 


The Solution 


Among the North Atlantic ports, the 
New York Foreign-Trade Zone has 
served as the ideal solution for all these 
difficulties—difficulties which will in- 
evitably arise with the greater role of the 
Gulf ports. The only solution to these 
and a myriad of other problems (of 
which these are but typical examples) 
appears to be the immediate establish- 
ment of a foreign-trade zone in one of 
the Gulf ports. 

The primary function of such a zone 
in a country operating under an import 
tariff is to permit within a restricted 
specified area the handling and process- 
ing of cargoes to be reexported or 
brought into domestic commerce after 
such manipulation, without the payment 
of duties until entry is made. 


The Celler Act 


The heart of the legislation permit- 
ting the establishment of foreign-trade 
zones was contained in section 3 of Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler’s bill. Foreign 
and domestic merchandise of every de- 
scription is permitted to be brought into 
a zone and there “stored, exhibited, 
broken up, repacked, assembled, distrib- 
uted, sorted, refined, graded, cleaned, 
mixed with foreign or domestic merchan- 
dise, or otherwise manipulated, but not 
manufactured.” 

The foreign-trade zone is _ subject 
equally with adjacent regions to all the 
laws relating to public health, vessel in- 
spection, postal service, and immigra- 
tion. Further, the zone is subject to 
the limited supervision of Federal agen- 
cies having jurisdiction in ports of entry, 
including customs. 

Under the Celler Act the initiative for 
the establishment of a zone in a port 
must come from local interests, private 
or public. While the conditions briefly 
described in this article are obvious, no 
large Gulf port has as yet made formal 
application for the establishment of a 
foreign-trade zone. Pearl Harbor was 
attacked on December 7, 1941. If local 
interests fail to act, the Department of 
Commerce wil! sponsor legislation which 
will permit appropriate action by the 
Federal Government. 
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April 4; 1942 
Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its regional or district office by 
referring to the titles. The price is $1 
per list for each country. 


Aircraft and aeronautical supplies and 
equipment, importers and dealers, Argentina. 

Chemicals, importers and dealers, Argen- 

a. 
a supply houses, Argentina. 

Mining companies, Venezuela. 

Motor vehicles, importers and distributors, 
Argentina. 

Paper and stationery, importers and deal- 
ers, Argentina. 

Tanneries, Honduras. 

Seeds and bulbs, importers, dealers, grow- 
ers, and exporters, Argentina. 








India’s Developing Aircraft 
Industry 


Substantial British orders for the pro- 
duction of bombers and training aircraft 
have been placed with a firm in India, 
and work is reported to be progressing 
satisfactorily, according to the British 
Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

Until recently the small Indian aircraft 
industry, which was centered on a fac- 
tory in southern India, was only an as- 
sembly plant working with imported 
parts. Now, nearly all the necessary 
components for the construction of air- 
craft, apart from engines and instru- 
ments, are being made in India and no 
longer have to be imported from the 
United States. This development is re- 
garded as of the first importance in eas- 
ing the problem of obtaining supplies. 
It represents a distinct step forward in 
the establishment of an entirely self- 
sufficient aircraft industry in India. 

The factory (in which the Indian Gov- 
ernment holds a proportion of the 
shares) is now turning out two U. S. 
types of aircraft, a trainer and a fighter, 
and plans for the production of a U. S. 
bomber are also well forward. This new 
industry will give India a _ factory 
equipped to carry out major repairs if 
the need should arise. 

Tremendous difficulties had to be over- 
come before the factory could be estab- 
lished. ‘There was no suitable steel in 
the country; adequate supplies of ma- 
chine tools were lacking, and no Indian 
manufacturer would undertake produc- 
tion without guaranties of Government 
help. Nevertheless, the great Tata con- 
cern developed suitable steels, and equip- 
ment for the plant was obtained from 
several sources, including China. The 
United States agreed to release machine 
tools and sent technicians over to train 
personnel. In addition, agreements re- 
garding patent rights were made with 
U.S. firms. 

Attempts are being made to produce 
high-octane aviation spirit from Indian 
sources, and, when tests are completed, 
itishoped to produce a considerable out- 
put of aero-lubricating oil conforming to 
Royal Air Force requirements. 
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Latin Am nevican Exchange Rates 





i] 





NoTEe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar. 








Country | Unit quoted 
| 
Argentina Paper peso 
| 
Bolivia Boliviano 
Brazil Milreis 
Chile Peso 
Colombia do 
Costa Rica | Colon 
Cuba ..| Peso... 
Ecuador .| Sucre... 
Honduras Lempira. - . 
Mexico Peso F 
Nicaragua Cordoba. - - 
= 
Paraguay | Paper peso 
| 
| 
Peru | Sol 
Salvador | Colon. 
Uruguay Peso - - 
Venezuela Volivar - . 





Type of exchange 


Official A__. 
Official B 


Free market. 
Controlled _____. 
Compensation _ - 
Curb 


Official (2)... 22-22-22 


Free market 


OA ss a 
i eee 
Export draft_____- 
Curb market... 
Free _ - 


| Gold exchange 
| Mining dollar 


— 


| 
} 


Controlled ‘ 
Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
Curb.___. aia 
Uncontrolled “ 
Controlled. __.....-- 
Free 


Agricultural dollar ___- 


__| Central Bank (Official). 


Central Bank (Free) 


Commercial Bank__- 


Official 
eee 
Official. _- 
3 
Official 
Free 

= 

do 
Controlled - - 


ree... 
Controlled _.- 
Free 


Special free market ____- 


Annual average | Latest available 


Average rate 











rate quotation 
| won | Dee | 3 | 
ec. an. 

1940 1941 1941 | 1942 Rate Date 
3. 73 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Mar. 12 
4, 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 2 Do. 

¢ 
, ARE pans o> |}Mar. 10 
4. 37 4.24 4. 22 4. 23 4.24 | Mar. 12 
39. 09 43.38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Mar. 14 
A. 4S tea o : 

56. 71 54. 02 48. 38 48. 25 48. 50 (13) 

16. 500} 16. 500 16. 500 16. 500 16.500} Mar. 14 
19.789} 19.717 19. 650 19. 650 19. 650 Do. 

20.700} 20.678 20. 600 20. 600 20. 600 Do. 

21.421} 20. 298 20. 055 19. 899 19. 750 Do. 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Mar. 2 

25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
33. 04 31.7 31. 63 31. 59 29. 05 Do. 

31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 

31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 

331.13 31.15 $1.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
931.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
1.75 1. 7545 1. 755 1,755 17.55 | Feb. 3 
1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do. 
(4) (4) (*) (‘) (4) 
1.88 1. 86 1.79 1.77 1.77 | Feb. 3 
5.70 5. 85 5. 82 5. 83 5.79 | Mar. 14 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 

. 90 . 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Mar. 21 
516.42 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | Mar. 7 
2% fh eee Pee: a AE 

| © 15. 73 Ae i SE ae 
| 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 | Mar. 14 
| 5.40| 4.86 4. 86 4. 86 4.85] Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 Do. 
6. 36 5.93 5.49 5. 26 5. 22 Do. 
70. 00 Sie dic aan Resale 333.00 | Dec. 27 
17 75. 35 (10) ; y 
6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Mar. 14 
| 25 2.5 2.5 2.5 25 | Do. 
| 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1, 899) 1. 899) Do 
2. 66 2. 31 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 Do. 
} 3.19 3. 26 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 Do. 
3.46 | 123.76 3. 80 3. 75 3. 57 Do. 

















1 Mar. 16-Dee. 31 


? For commitments of the Government only. 


3 Established on July 13. 


4 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 


1.95. 
5’ June-December. 
6 January-May. 


? Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 


§ Jan. 1-June 20. 
* Established Mar. 25. 
10 Abolished on Feb. 10. 


" Jan. 1-June 25. 

2 July 24-Dee. 31. 

13 End of February. 

‘In addition there is “‘compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

NoTE.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of Oct. 4, 1941, for rates an- 
nounced on Sept. 2, as applying to automotive equip- 
ment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise in 
customs on Aug, 27. 





Canada Facing Farm-Labor 


Shortage 


The obvious lack of farm labor for the 


coming crop season 


is a subject of 


marked concern in the western Canadian 
Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, and Sas- 


katchewan. 


During the past 10 years the popula- 
tion of these three Provinces has in- 
creased by only 45,000, or less than 2 


percent. 


This is much less than the nor- 


mal excess of births over deaths. In 
fact, it has been estimated that a quar- 
ter of a million people moved out of these 


Provinces during the 


depression. 


drought 


and 


Various suggestions for relieving the 


labor shortage are being made. 


For ex- 


ample, girls may be induced to work on 
farms if they lack employment in cities. 


Schools 


and universities, 


instead of 


shortening their terms by continuing in 


operation throughout the summer, will 
close in the spring as usual in the hope 
that many students will find work on 
farms. Another suggestion is that In- 
dians be brought from nearby reserva- 
tions to work on farms during the sum- 
mer. Sugar-beet growers believe that 
Japanese gardeners, who are being moved 
from the Pacific coast areas, would pro- 
vide good labor during the harvesting 
season. Officials have suggested that 
migrating labor moving northward 
throughout the central States of the 
United States be permitted to continue 
across the international border, as they 
did a decade ago. 


Conferences have been held. The gen- 
eral conclusion has been that this west- 
ern farm-labor problem has so many 
national implications that it can be 
solved only by action on the part of the 
Dominion Government. That Govern- 
ment is reported to be considering a 
plan for general labor mobilization. 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of March 
11, 1942. Opposition must be filed be- 
fore April 13, 1942. 





Date or 
publication 


Class number and 


l'rade-mark commodity 


RE-FAC No. 5—Entire class Mar. 11, 1942 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





| Date of 
Trade-mark | 


Class No. and commodity publica- 
tion 
Nioac No. 48—Perfumery and Feb. 25 
| dressing-table articles. 
Vitrotex No. 36—Clothing articles. - Do 


Moinel de Val-| No. 48—Perfumery and / Feb. 27 


ery. |  dressing-table articles. 

Nectar-Floral.| No. 3—A_ preparation for Do 
| medicinal and pharmaceu- 
| tical purposes. 

a | Wines, ciders, firewaters, bit- Do 
| ters and other bitter drinks, | 
| appetizers. 

Clipper -- _-- No. 41—Candies, chocolate Do. 

candies, cocoa, nuggets, 


pastilles, cakes and sweets, 
jellies, canned fruits, or 
any other composition, 
fruits in sirup or crystallized 
fruits, nourishing flours, 
| macaroni products, _bis- 
| cuits, breads, and pralines. 
| No. 55—Preparations to pol- 
ish and preserve furniture, 
floors, metals, glass, and 
paint finishes in general 
cream to shine and preserv« 
shoes. 
| No. 48—Articles of perfumery De 
and for the toilet. 
No. 43—Table waters, min- Do 
eral waters, and gaseous | 
| waters. 
| No. 1—Caustic soda, prepa- | DD. 
rations to dilute or dissolve | 
paints, dye for shoes, dyes 
for automobile tops, wall | 
paints, oil paints, enamels, | 
alcohol paints, and other | 
| paints: | 
| No. 2—Germicides, formi- 
| cides, insecticides, and fun- | 
gicides; disinfectants for 
sanitary purposes, disin- 
fectants for veterinary uses, 
for agriculture and horti- 
culture. 
| No. 55—Compressed cleans 
ers, wax for floors hot! 
liquid and paste, creams for 
shoes, grease for automobile 
dressing, preparations in 
powder, liquid, and paste | 
| for the cleaning of metals, 
| glass, wood, and general 
objects. 
No. 46—Cleansing powder, 
ordinary soap and deter- 
gents, blueing, cake cleans 
ers, and washing waters. 
No. 36—Stockings. _- Do 
No. 2—Insecticides and dis- | Mar 
infectants in general, chem- 
ical products to fight harm- 
ful insects, animals, plants 
and herbs, veterinary prod- 
ucts, and for sanitary pur- 
poses. 
No. 36—Stockings Do. 
No. 8 — Mechanica] fans, Do 
manual, for industrial pur- 
poses. 
No. 28—Silk thread or rayon 1 
No. 47—Oils for illumination, Do 
| heating,’and lubrification. 


Sidol Mar. 2 


Sanitas 


Victoria 


Excelent 


Meias 
Florida 


Viscofil 
Ideal 


Maryland 
Victoria 


FOREIGN 
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Trade-mark 


Victoria 


Maryland 
OK 
Day-Tom 
Inseticida 
Aphis 
Sulfadiazin 


rextina 


Secco-Lin 


Secco- Tox 


Yale 


Good 
Horseshoe 


Head of 
( arame 
River 
Cafipirina 
Cire 


(rarder 
Imperial 


Verona 


Class No. and commodity 


No. 55—Preparations to wax 
ind shine floors, furnitures, 
ind surfaces in general, and 
to polish and clean metals 

No. 22—Cotton yarn (except 
sewing thread 

No. &—Radios 
refrigeratcrs 

No. 16—Venetian blinds 

No. 2—Insecticides 


and electric 


No. 3—Pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts 
No. 1—A chemical product 


used in preparing and dye 
ing yarns and textiles 


Ni 2—Insecticides and dis- 
infectants 
do 

No, 44—Cigarettes, cigars, 


leaf tobacco, plug tobacco, 


snuff, cigarette holders, 
cigarette cases 
do 
No. 11—Reapers, knives, ma 
chetes, scythes, mowing 


machines, pruning clippers, 
saws of all kinds, axes 
spades, shovels, chip axes, 
blades, razors, penknives, 
brace and bits, _ pliers, 
scissors, picks, tin openers, 
files, pianes 

NO. 6 Articles of class 

No. 12 do 

No. 11—Reapers, Knives, ma- 
chetes, scythes, mowing 
machines, pruning clippers, 
saws of all kinds, axes, 


pades, shovels, chip axes, 
blades, razors, penknives, 
brace and bits, pliers, 
scissors, picks, tin openers 
files, planes 

No. 6—Articles of cla 

No. 12 do 

No 44—Cigarettes, cigars, 
leaf tobacco, plug tobacco 
snuff, cigarette holders 
cigarette case 

ao 
Ni si—A pharmaceutical 


preparation 

No 44—Cigarettes, cigars 
leaf tobacco, plug tobacco, 
snuff, cigarette holders, 


cigarette cases 





do 

lroothpicks 

No. 3—A preparation to be 
used in medicine § and 
pharmacy 

No 10—Granite, cements, 
amalgams, alloys, and 


metals for dental purposes 


Date of 
publica 
tion 


9 


Mar. 3 





Chile—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Official of Santiago. 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 


Oppo- 





Trade-mark 


Amberol 


Class number and product 


No. 20-—Adhesives, 
enamels, varnishes, and 
tinctures; substances for 
sticking, coloring and pol- 
ishing, and natural and 
irtificial coloring ingredi- 
ents and matters not com- 
prised in other classes; pul- 
verized colored earths, ani- 

, gilding powders, mu 
s, glues, lacs, sealing 


paints, 





waxes, and elaborated res 
inous and glutinous sub 
stances; paints in paste, 


putties, and mixtures for 


Date of 
publica 
tion 


1942 


Mar. 17 
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Trade-mark 


Superol 


Alfa 


Speed Wagon 


Swift 


Swift 
Swift 


Swift 


Poker 


Imperial 
Amberlit« 


Dandy 
Kola Astier 


larget 


| No. 75 


Le 


Class number and product 


caulking and filling inter- 
Stices, paint driers, mor- 
dants. 

No. 21—Soap and prepara- 
tions for washing and clean- 
ing 

No. 29—Apparatus and ma- 
chines for spinning, weay- 
ing, knitting, sewing, em- 
broidering, and for exe- 
cuting diverse artistic 
labors, and for the work 
of hat makers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, dressmakers, not 
comprised in Class 30, 
Looms, embroidering 
frames, models or lasts and 
dressmakers’ dummies 

No. 36—Machinery and ap- 
paratus of every kind, not 
comprised in the other 


| Date of 
| Bu 


1blica. 
tion 


—. 


1942 


| Mar, 37 


classes; motors and vehicles | 
in general, their parts and | 


aCCEeSSOTIES ; 
generators 
motors 
sories in 
stallation, conveyance, and 
transmission, and every 
electrical 
destined for the 
uses comprised in 
classes; hoses, 
linings, dressings, insulat- 
ing bands, and mechanical 
transmission belts 
matic, rigid, and 
tires 

No. 58—Live animals of all 
species, not subject to spe- 
cial Mark Laws; edible 
meats, game, birds, fish, 


transformers, 
and electric 
electrical acces- 


special 


general, for in- | 


appliance not | 
other } 
packings, | 


pneu- | 
elastic | 


shellfish, eggs, and victuals | 


in fresh condition 

No. 59—Fats employed in 
foods, with the exception 
of milk products comprised 
in Class 60 

do 

No. 60 Milk in all its forms; 
cheese, second curds, but- 
ter; milk creams and 
skims; preserved, condensed 
evaporated milk in powder 
and sterilized; fresh milk in 
natural or skimmed con- 
lition, sour milk, curds, 
milk serums 

No. 61—Edible oils, vinegar, 
common salt, spices; sauces, 
pastes, aromatic, aperitive, 
ind coloring products, em- 
ployed as ingredients or ad- 
ditions in food and edible 
preparations not comprised 
in other condi- 
ments in general 

do 

No. 64— Preserved edible sub- 
stances, except 
ted, smoked, dried, or frozen 
meats; hung meats, sau- 
sages and pickles; prepared 
birds, fish, shellfish, veg- 
etables, and victuals, and 
unsweetened preserved 
products in general; pre- 
served alimentary extracts 
and juices 

No. 66--Biscuits, pastry, and 
confectionery, pastes pow- 
ders, siryps, sherbets, and 
divers compounds for the 
preparation of beverages 


classe Ss; 


not comprised in the fore- | 


and 
fresh 


class; sugars 
preparations, 


going 


sweet 


or preserved, sugared fruits, 


and lozenges; hon- 


jellies, 


candy 
eys, 


in general 

No. 71—Prepared and man- 
ufactured tobaccos, cigars, 
cigarettes. 


do 


ical and pharmaceutical 
products in general 

ao 

do 
No. 79-—-Mathematical, op- 
tical, and 
paratus and 
in general. 


instruments 


milk; sal- | 


marmalades, | 
jams, fruits in juice; deserts | 


Medicines and chem- | 


scientific ap- | 


Do, 


Do, 


Do, 


Do 


Do, 
Do. 


Do. 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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—— Colombia.—The following applications 
Date of | for trade-mark registration were pub- 
ublia | ished in the Diario Oficial of February 

~ 16, 1942. Opposition to the registration 








~ | of these trade-marks must be made in 
1942 Colombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 
Mar, n — : 
Trade-mark | Commodity 
Do, — 


Quinine Quinine in various forms (medicine). 


Export 
Packing 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 
19, 1942. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be made in 
Do. Colombia within 30 days from date of the 














third and last printing. YOU KNOW there is a right way to prepare export 
shipments. 
mar Co dit a, i ® 
7 vasa we YOU KNOW it is wasteful to design and manufacture 
soni sirihdlidailk Siiainaiapas eat on shia ential a product if that product is to be battered until useless 
Asmalicida { facture of medicinal products. or unsalable through faulty packing. 








Uruguay.—The following applications 


ecirarnare rasan neem §6| MAKE SAFE SHIPMENTS! 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 


video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date of 





bo. | publication. YOU SHOULD HAVE A copy oF MopDERN Export PAckING 
tao Product Date of pub- IT COVERS EVERY PHASE OF PACKING GOODS FOR EXPORT — 

Do, x 
Bal gg _| Perfumery and tollet | M ni to 13 Construction Protection Against Pilferage 

be, hdl Paper, ‘stationery Do Design Markings and Marks of Origin 

Delfornol | Hardware und bazar | Lo. Methods Packing and Marine Insurance 
a") “taped machinery ore Materials Parcel Post 





Lowest Customs Charges _ Facilities in 1,200 Foreign Poris 


= Damage Prevention 
p. | Character of Australia’s 


Oversea Trade 


Prior to the war, the chief classes of Order Your Copy Send $1 with your name and address to 


imports into Australia were textiles, mo- 


' the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
tor chassis and parts, machinery and D.C “ere Trad 

ph | metal manufacinres, petroleum products, T d ngton, U. ©., and ask tor a copy of lrade 
paper and paper products. Most im- 0 ay . © oo & Promotion Series No. 207. 


portant items of export were wool, newly 
mined gold, wheat, butter, meat, metals 
(lead, copper, silver, tin, and zinc). hides ELLEN ELE LIL LAS ELAINE A LEELA LEE LOEE DE LNOLLED! LILLE OS ES ILO EE AALS SE EEL ELEY 
and skins, sugar, and fresh and dried 

fruits. 











’ Dat a chines and appliances. The chief com- Chief rural industries are sheep rais- 
The United Kingdom normally supplies modities exported to the United States ing, dairying, and wheat growing, fol- 
Do. more than 40 percent of Australian — include gold, wool, hides and skins, min- lowed by cattle raising, fruit, and sugar- 
a snes amid onder cogeed § eral concentrates, pear! shell, and sausage cane growing. Sheep raising in Austra- 
uS. r tne ° 3 » the casings. lia is about double that of any other 
most important export markets were the The value of imports from the United country, and, with less than one-sixth of 
United States, France, New Zealand, Bel- : : te we na th ‘orld’s sh Australi rodu 
gium, Japan, and China; in the import States has declined during recent years e Ww S sheep, AuUswala produces 
trade the United States gear rman in consequence of increases in Australian re fo a of the world’s supply 
, re : tariff rates and in the margin of British or wool. 
follo ané > s : 
nd bee eo a ee preference; the development of local In the fiscal year 1939-40 Australia 
: f - a manufacture; and the depreciation of produced slightly more than 1,000,000,- 
Do. Positions, of course, were not constant.) : snes Pe “es 
Bef he a cs seal Australian currency in terms of dollars. 000 pounds of wool, 200,000 tons of butter, 
ore the outbreak of war, Germany st i Pie 200.000.000 bushels of wheat d 6.000 
Do. | Tanked after China in the export trade Numerous factories in Australia, in- ote MEO Of WHER, ANG Vu, 
De. | and after Japan in the import trade. cluding branch plants and licensees for 000 tons of sugarcane. The principal 
Th ing i ‘ts | stralis British, Canadian, and American manu- fruit crops are apples, oranges, peaches, 
e leading imports into Australia b d 
De. from the United States have been auto- facturers, now make products that were ananas, and pears. 
Do. | Mobile chassis and parts, petroleum prod- formerly imported. 
ucts, unmanufactured tobacco, motive- While Australian economy is based es- 
Power machinery, electrical machinery sentially on its rural industries, manu- BUY BONDS TODAY 
and appliances, printing machinery, sul- facturing has expanded considerably in STAMPS 
fur, films, sausage casings, and office ma- recent years. ee eee AES OME easy 
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U.S. Export Control Act 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, March 31, 1942: 


No. 299—Certain Exports of New Guns 
Not to be Cleared Until Further Notice. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that exports of 
new pistols, rifles, or shotguns using an 
explosive cartridge to propel a metal 
bullet or a metal shot are not to be 
cleared when shipped by a person other 
than the manufacturer, except shipments 
on docks, on lighters, laden aboard ves- 
sels, or in transit pursuant to orders for 
actual export. Shipments under General 
License GUS, or under the provisions of 
the Lend-Lease Act, or shipments con- 
signed to the United States armed forces 
are not affected by this prohibition, nor 
does it relate to arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war as defined in the Pres- 
ident’s Proclamation No. 2237 dated May 
1, 1937, which are subject to white license 
requirements. Outstanding individual or 
“vellow” export licenses issued prior to 
March 20, 1942 must be returned to the 
Office of Export Control, 2501 Q Street, 
NW., Washington, D. C., for revalidation 
by that Office. Individual or “yellow” ex- 
port licenses issued on or after March 20, 
1942, will be hohored. Shipments under 
general licenses have been suspended 
until further notice. 


No. 300—Procedure for Extension of Li- 
censes Invalidated by Lapse of Sir- 
month Period. 


The Office of Export Control] has is- 
sued, in Current Controls Bulletin No. 
12 of March 25, the following procedure 
for the extension of licenses invalidated 
by lapse of 6-month period: 

If an exporter finds it necessary to re- 
quest the extension of a license that has 
expired because it is over 6 months old, 
his request should consist of a complete 
new application plus the following infor- 
mation which must be set forth on the 
face of the new application: 


(a) The license or case number and date of 
issuance of the expiring license. 

(b) A list of partial shipments made 
against the expiring license. 

(c) The current status of the material 
covered by the license; whether it is ready 
for shipment; whether in course of manu- 
facture and at what stage; whether there 
is a domestic market for it or whether it is 
being or has been manufactured to specifica- 
tions which make is unusable or unsalable in 
the United States. 





Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 








Announcements 


ad 


(d) Preference rating, if any, and serial 
number of priority certificate. 


If licenses are used vefore their ex- 
piration date, new or replacement licenses 
issued for the same shipments after that 
date must be returned to the Office of 
Export Control, 2501 Q Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

{This amends the second and third para- 
graphs of Announcement No. 292 in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly for March 21, 1942.] 


No. 301—General Licenses for Exports of 
Sausage Casings, Feathers, Human 
Hair, and Osnaburg Cotton Cloth to 
Group C Countries. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that, effective 
April 1, 1942, the exportation under gen- 
eral license of the following products will 
be permitted only to the Group C General 
License Countries (Canada, Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, 
Greenland, and Iceland): 

Department 
of Commerce 
Schedule 
B No Commodity 
0046__.._Hog casings. 
0047____Beef casings. 
0049__._Other casings. 
0923____Feathers, crude, not dressed 
0929____Feathers, dressed, and manu- 
factures of feathers. 
3696.9 _.Human hair. 
3034__._..Osnaburg cotton cloth. 


Exportation to all other destinations 
must be covered by individual or “yellow” 
licenses. 


No. 302—Licensed Exports of Solder, Tin 
Metal, and Babbitt Metal Already on 
Dock, Etc. Authorized Without Re- 
validation. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that licenses 
authorizing the exportation of solder, 
tin metal in ingots, bars, etc., and babbitt 
metal (see Announcement No. 298 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 28, 
1942, in regard to the required revalida- 
tion of licenses issued prior to March 21, 
1942) may be honored without revalidat- 
ing when the metals and alloys were 
already on dock, on lighter, or laden 
aboard the exporting carrier on March 
21, 1942, the date of the order requiring 
the revalidation of licenses on shipments 
of such products. 


No. 303—All Shipments Bearing the 
Stamp of Netherlands Purchasing 
Commission for Netherlands Indies 
Diverted to Australia. 


The Office of =xport Control has in- 
structed collectors of customs to permit 
the diversion to Australia of all com- 
modities licensed for exportation to 
Netherlands Indies when bearing the 
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stamp of the Netherlands Purchas 
Commission, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
York, N. Y. 


[See Announcement No. 285 in Forzigy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 14, for gs 
permission for diversion to Australia of prod. 
ucts under unlimited or other license 
by the same Commission for shipment t 
Netherlands Indies.] 


ing 
New 


No. 304—General License for Naturg 
Gasoline of G and H Classifications 
Now Available for Group P Countries 


The Office of Export Control has not. 
fied collectors of customs that effective 
immediately natural gasoline (classifica. 
tion D) conforming to the classifications 
G or H as shown on pages 50 and 5} 
of Comprehensive Export Control Sched. 
ule No. 6 may be sent under genera) 
license to Group P countries, instead of 
only to Group C countries as formerly, 
Natural gasoline (classification D) cop. 
forming to E or F remain exportable 
under general license only to Group ¢ 
countries. 


No. 305—Unlimited License for Certain 
Exports to Eire Revoked. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that, effective 
12 p. m., March 31, 1942, the unlimited 
license issued to the British Purchasing 
Commission, authorizing the exportation 
of certain articles and materials to Eire 
under unlimited license, is revoked. 





Peruvian Industrial Exposition 
at Lima 


The firm of Torres & Mackie is author. 
ized, by authority of a recent decree by 
the Minister of Fomento, to organize in 
the city of Lima, Peru, a permanent in- 
dustrial exhibition. The opening of this 
exhibition, which is to last 5 years, is 
scheduled for July 28, 1942, at Calle 
Washington Izquierdo No. 1564, Lima, 
Peru. 

While this project is a private one, it 
reportedly will receive official assistance, 
and will be under the direct supervision 
of the Peruvian Government through the 
Bureau of Industries of the Ministry of 
Fomento. 


Requests for further details should be 
addressed to Torres & Mackie, at the ad- 
dress given above. 


United States Agricultural 
Mission to Saudi Arabia 


The Government of Saudi Arabia hav- 
ing inquired of the Government of the 
United States whether the services of 
two American experts in irrigation and 
agricultural matters could be made avail- 
able, this Government has organized an 
Agricultural Mission to Saudi Arabia. 
The Mission will examine and report to 
the Government of Saudi Arabia upon 
the water and agricultural resources of 
that country and the possibilities of theit 
development. It will also conduct 
experimental plantings. 
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*% The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 





——— 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
March 21, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The March 21 issue 
contains these articles: 


MILITARY HIGHWAY TO ALASKA. 
CHILEAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


STATEMENT BY THE ACTING SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE. 


SINKING OF THE URUGUAYAN VES- 
SEL “MONTEVIDEO.” 


TERMINATION OF COORDINATION 
AGREEMENT WITH COSTA RICA. 


PRESERVATION OF ASSETS BY THE 
NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT. 


LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS. 


TRANSFER OF UNITED STATES CITI- 
ZENS FROM CANADIAN TO UNITED 
STATES ARMED FORCES. 


AMERICANS IN THE FAR EAST. 


FOREIGN SEPVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


CULTURAL INSTITUTES IN THE 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
EDUCATOR FROM PANAMA. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS OFFICERS. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
HONDURAN ARTIST AND EDUCA- 
TOR. 


AGREEMENT WITH LIBERIA FOR 
THE EXCHANGE OF OFFICIAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


TREATY OF ALLIANCE BY THE 
UNITED KINGDOM AND _ THE 
SOVIET UNION, AND IRAN. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE). 


Other Publications 


DAKAR—OUTPOST OF TWO HEMI- 
SPHERES. Emil Lengyel. 1942. 312 pp. 
Price $2. Since Dakar in unfriendly 
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hands is a menace to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the United States must pay close 
attention to this West African base, 
which is approximately 5 hours distant 
by bomber from America. Because it 
has become a key city as World War II 
develops, the Germans, cooperating with 
the Vichy Government, are building the 
Trans-Saharan Railroad as an overland 
route to Dakar. What this strategic 
spot has been, what it is, and what it 
may become are explained in this first 
comprehensive book about Dakar in any 
language. The author gives the entire 
story, not only of Dakar, but of the vast 
African Empire that stretches behind it. 
He reveals the defensive importance of 
all the islands which might conceivably 
become bases in the Atlantic against the 
Americas, including the Cape Verdes, 
Maceira, the Azores, and the Canadies. 
This book is of great interest at this 
moment in history. 

Available from: Random House, 20 
East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICA AND WORLD MASTERY. 
John MacCormac. 1942. 338 pp. Price, 
$2.75. In his discussion about the future 
of the United States, the British Empire, 
and Canada, the author says: “Next to 
the winning of the war, the most impor- 
tant question for Americans is their fu- 
ture relations with Englishmen. These 
relations will determine the role of the 
United States in world affairs. It may 
even be said that they will determine the 
fate of the world.” 

He presents a picture of the world sit- 
uation as it will be if the present war is 
successfully concluded by the democra- 
cies, and then proceeds to indicate the 
two alternatives which the United States 
will inevitably face: (1) a withdrawal 
once again, as after World War I, into 
its traditional isolationism; or (2) a pro- 
gram of democratic and independent co- 
operation with Great Britain to assure 
peace and economic equality to all the 
world. Among the topics treated in the 
book are world revolution, isolationism, 
and the relations of Americans and Eng- 
lishmen. 


Available from: Duell, Sloan and 


Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 





United States Speeds 
War Shipbuilding Program 


The United States wartime merchant 
shipbuilding program has reached the 
stage of actual delivery into service of 
a ship a day, while launchings are far 
above that rate, the United States Mari- 
time Commission has reported. In the 
13 days from February 15 to 28, the re- 
port shows, 13 ships went into the Na- 
tion’s merchant marine “Victory Fleet.” 
During the same period 16 other cargo 
vessels were launched. 

Included in the deliveries were eight 
emergency cargo vessels known as Lib- 
erty ships, one cargo carrier, two tankers, 
and two large harbor tugs. 

The Maritime Commission’s construc- 
tion program for 1942 and 1943-calls for 
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the construction of approximately 1,800 
ships of all types. The one-a-day 
launching stage was reached in Decem- 
ber, with the resultant increases in de- 
liveries at this time. 

Commenting on the ship-a-day deliv- 
ery, Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery, 
vice chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, said: “Delivery of ships is what 
really counts. Keel layings and launch- 
ings are mereiy steps toward the ulti- 
mate goal of actually putting the vessels 
into the service of the United Nations. 
We naturally are gratified that the ship- 
builders have been able to maintain their 
vastly expanded and expedited construc- 
tion schedules up to this time despite 
handicaps occasioned by material and 
labor shortages.” 

The launching record for the period 
between February 15 and 28 shows that 
11 of the 16 vessels which went down 
the ways were Liberty ships, 3 were cargo 
carriers, and 2 were tankers. Four of 
them were launched 30 days or more 
in advance of the original schedule set 
up by the Commission. In the 13-day 
period, shipbuilders notified the Com- 
mission of the laying of 26 new keels. 





News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 14) 


a deck cargo—for which cases there is a 
load-line already provided by the Con- 
vention. Nor do they apply to Uruguayan 
vessels of less than 100 meters in length 
when in zones 1 or 2, as defined by the 
Convention. 

Uruguayan maritime authorities in all 
ports of the Republic are to grant the 
same treatment as that adopted for 
Uruguayan vessels to those of any coun- 
try that is a party to the International 
Load-Line Convention. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certificates of Necessity Required — 
For imports into Venezuela, importers are 
required to obtain from the Import Con- 
trol Commission a certificate of neces- 
sity for importation of all products in- 
cluded, or which may be included in the 
future, in the system of priorities for 
products allocated as exportable to 
Venezuela by the United States, accord- 
ing to resolution No. 3 of the Ministry 
of Finance issued February 6, 1942. 


Transport and Communication 


Aris Vessels Seized—Venezuela has 
seized seven German and Italian ships 
and will recondition them for use in re- 
lieving the shipping shortage. Several 
of the vessels were damaged by their 
crews after they had taken refuge in 
Venezuelan harbors at the outbreak of 
the war. An eighth boat, too badly sabo- 
taged to be repaired, has been ordered 
completely destroyed. ; 
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Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decisions 
(F. C. S. D. 22) 


Title 15—Commerce 


SUBTITLE. B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMERCE 


CHAPTER I—BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


Section 30.4 is amended to read as 
follows: 


Statistics furnished by collectors.—Ex- 
cept during a period in which the United 
States is at war, trade papers, trade 
organizations, commercial concerns, and 
individuals may be furnished with sta- 
tistical information regarding imports 
by customs districts as shown in the 
monthly statistical reports supplied to 
collectors by the Section Customs Sta- 
tistics at New York. In no case shall 
any information be furnished in such 
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manner as to disclose individual trans- 
actions or names of importers or ex- 
porters. (R.S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 
5 U. S. C. 22, 601). [Order No. 230; 
March 23, 1942.] 


(F.C. 8..D. 23) 
NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


U.S. Import and Export Statistics no 
Longer Available to the Public 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The provisions of section 30.4 of the 
Foreign Commerce Statistical Regula- 
tions relating to the publication of import 
statistics have been suspended for the 
duration of the war (F. C. S. D. 22). 

Collectors of customs will be guided in 
the matter of publishing both import 
and export statistics by the provisions of 
Bureau of Customs Circular Letter No. 
2275, issued December 30, 1941 quoted 
below: 

The Department of Commerce has decided 
in the interest of national and hemisphere 
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defense to cease publishing all export ang 
import statistics, This decision affects all 
statistics beginning with those cover 

October 1941, and will remain in effect for 
the duration of the war. Public accegg to 
export and import tabulations in the ‘ 
sion of collectors of customs will, therefore 
be withdrawn effective at once. This onde 
applies not only to statistics of trade yw; 

foreign countries but also to that with nop. 
contiguous territories of the United States. 

Governmental agencies will be granteq per- 
mission to obtain necessary information on 
a strictly confidential basis. Representative 
of foreign governments will, as usual, be 
given access to tabulation for shipments to 
and from the countries for which they ar. 
accredited and so recognized by the Depart. 
ment of State. 

If any specific problems arise which are 
not covered by the above instructions, Please 
secure the advice of the Division of Foreign 
Trade Statistics, Bureau of the Census, Dp. 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
before permitting access to the figures. 


All requests for import and export in. 
formation from United States ang 
foreign governmental agencies should be 
referred to the Bureau of the Census, 

J. C. Capt, Director, 

MARCH 24, 1942. 


(F. C. S. D. 24) 


NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS AND 
OTHERS CONCERNED 


Shipper’s Export Declarations—Ship. 
ments of Merchandise by Air- 
Exports of Aircraft Flown from 
the United States 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Joint regulations have recently been 
issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Federal Security Administrator, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Attor- 
ney General relating to the entrance and 
clearance of aircraft (F. R. Doc. No, 4l- 
6536, August 29, 1942; F. R. Doc. No, 4l- 
8211, November 1, 1941). 

For your information and guidance, 
there are listed below the pertinent ex- 
tracts from the regulations relating to 
the filing of Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tions (Commerce Form 17525) for mer- 
chandise shipped by air and for aircraft 
exported from the United States: 

Shipments of Merchandise by Air.—Exporis 
of Aircraft Flown from the United States— 
(a) Shipper’s export declarations on com- 
merce form 7525 must be filed by the shipper 
or his agent for all merchandise shipped on 

1. aircraft clearing from the United States 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for forelgn 
countries and the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, and the Canal Zone and 

2. aircraft clearing from one area for 
another. The term “area” as used in this 
section shall mean any one of the following 
parts of the United States—1. The mainland, 
2. Alaska, 3. Hawaii, and 4. Puerto Rico. 

(b) Shipper’s export declarations on com- 
merce form 7525 must also be filed by the ex- 
porter for aircraft being flown from the 
United States for foreign account in all 
cases where clearance of aircraft is required 


J. C. Capt, Director. 
MarcH 23, 1942. 
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HE UNITED STATES 


IN 1940 





Economic Series No. 17 








This nineteenth consecutive annual report on the balance of inter- 
national payments of the United States surveys the effects of the war 
on our international economic and financial position and weighs the 
powerful forces at work. While the report nominally covers the cal- 
endar year 1940, it has in many instances been carried back to the be- 
ginning of the war or brought forward to cover more recent develop- 
ments. 


As a result of the conflict, our transactions with other countries 
have been greatly stimulated in some cases and virtually stifled 
in others. Exports to the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire as a whole have increased enormously after a slow start. 
Shipments to the European Continent rose sharply for a time and 
then abruptly dropped to negligible proportions after the fall of 
France. Imports of raw materials, chiefly from southeastern Asia and 
Latin America, have increased substantially and promise to rise still 
more. Ocean shipping, seriously affected by sinkings, is on an emer- 
yency basis the world over. The usual movement of American tour- 
ists to Europe has stopped, and travel to other areas has in many 
instances suffered indirectly. 


The flow of gold, which rose to unprecedented volume after the 
Czechoslovak crisis in the fall of 1938 and became a flood in the spring 
and summer of 1940, has now abated and is confined mainly to new 
production in the British Empire and Latin America. The inflow of 
capital, which, together with British and French war financing, was 
chiefly responsible for these shipments, has given way to a great out- 
ward movement as the United States provides financial aid to the 
United Kingdom, Canada, China, and Latin America. 


With it all has come a far-reaching degree of Government control 


over production, exports, imports, shipping, travel, and international 
financial transactions. Such controls have become an integral part 
of our defense economy. 








Price 20 cents 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


This service, containing data on FOREIGN economic and commercial conditions; market areas; industrial developments; 
international shifts of capital; transportation; export and import data; monetary, financial, and budgetary developments; 
foreign commercial laws; tariff restrictions and regulations, etc.; was inaugurated January 1941, Volume I, Nos. 1 to 67; 
inclusive. Copies of the reports, Nos. 1 to 66, inclusive (except No. 6, which is out of print) are available at the single 
copy price shown, or $3 for the entire set (except No. 6), from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Copies of No. 67, Summary of Foreign Trade of the United States—Calendar Year 1940, are 
available without charge from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., as long as the limited 
supply lasts. Issuance of the International Reference Service was suspended for the duration of the war, December 1941. 
Similar material, when available for public use, will appear in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY; annual subscription 
$4.50, from Superintendent of Documents. 
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No. 
No. 
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No. 
No. 


. Economic Conditions 


. Economic Conditions 


. Marketing Areas in Brazil, 5 cents 

. Preparing Shipments to Colombia, 5 cents. 
. Bankruptcy Procedure in Australia, 5 cents. 
. Education for the U. S. S. R.’s New Trained 


Labor Reserve, 5 cents. 


. Preparing Shipments to Venezuela, 5 cents. 
. Impact of the War Upon the Trade Policies 


of Foreign Countries. [Out of print.] 


. Trade of the U. S. S. R. with the United 


States in 1940, 5 cents. : 


. British Financial Agreements with Foreign 


Countries, 5 cents. 


. Turkey: Basic Economic Position and Re- 


cent Changes, 5 cents. 


. Trade of the United States with Japan, 


China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung, 5¢. 


. Preparing Shipments to Argentina, 5¢. 
. Spanish Government Nationalizes Nor- 


mal-Gage Railways, 5 cents. 


. Preparing Shipments to Nicaragua, 5¢. 
. Tax Reforms in Spain, 5 cents. 
. Living and Office-Operating Costs in Trin- 


idad, British West Indies, 5 cents. 
in Guatemala in 
1940, 5 cents. 


. United States Trade with Canada in 1940, 


5 cents. 


. Economic Conditions in Brazil in 1940, 


5 cents. 


. Price Control in Germany—Policy and 


Technique, 5 cents. 


. Living and Office-Operating Costs in 


Puerto Rico, 5 cents. 


. Preparing Shipments to Peru, 5 cents. 
. Economic Conditions in the U. S. S. R. 


in 1940, 5 cents. 


. Canada: Temporary Admission of Motor 


Vehicles, Outfits, and Personal Effects 
of Nonresidents, 5 cents. 


. Foreign Trade of the United States with 


the United Kingdom in 1940, 5 cents. 


. U. S. Trade with Latin American Repub- 


lics in 1940, 5 cents. 


. Trade of the United States with Argentina 


in 1940, 5 cents. 


. Economic Conditions in Finland in 1940, 


5 cents. 


. Economic Conditions in Canada in 1940, 


5 cents. 


. Living and Office-Operating Costs in Co- 


lombia, 5 cents. 


in New Zealand 
During 1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. 


. Economic Conditions in Turkey, Syria, 


and Iran in 1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. 


. Economic Conditions in Switzerland in 


1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. 


. Economic Conditions in Japan During 


1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. 


. Economic Conditions in Spain in 1940 and 


Early 1941, 5 cents. 
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33. 
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and the Budget for the Year Ending 
March 1942, 5 cents. 

Trade of the United States with the Neth- 
erlands Indies in 1940, 5 cents. 

Economic Conditions in Ecuador, 1940, 5¢. 

India’s Economic Position in 1940, 5 cents. 

Economic Conditions in Iraq, 1940, 5¢. 

Distribution of United States Imports in 
Occupied and Unoccupied China, 5¢. 

Income and Excess Profits Taxes in Aus- 
tralia, 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Canada, 5 cents. 

Economic Conditions in Paraguay in 1940, 
5 cents. 

Economic Conditions in 
1940, 5 cents. 

Economic Conditions in Bolivia, 1940, 5¢. 

Trade of the United States with Cuba in 
1940, 5 cents. 
Trade of the United States with the 
Union of South Africa, 1940, 5 cents. 
Trade of the United States with the Phil- 
ippine Islands in 1940, 5 cents. 

Trade of the United States with Australia 
in 1940, 5 cents. 

Trade of the United States with Venezuela 
in 1940, 5 cents. 

Trade of the United States with Brazil in 
1940, 5 cents. 

China’s Economic Position in 1940, 5¢. 

Trade of the United States and Mexico 
in 1940, 5 cents. 

Economic Conditions 
1940, 5 cents. 

Economic Conditions in 
1940, 5 cents. 

Trade of the United States with Colombia 
in 1940, 5 cents. 

Trade of the United States with Chile in 
1940, 5 cents. 

Economic Conditions in British 
During 1940, 5 cents. 

Economic Conditions in El Salvador in 
1940, 5 cents. 

Economic Conditions 
1940, 5 cents. 

French Indochina’s Economic Position in 
1940, 5 cents. 

Highways in Latin America, 5 cents. 

Economic Conditions in Venezuela in 
1940, 5 cents. 

Railways of Latin America, Part I: West 
Indies, 5 cents. 

Living and Operating Costs in Bermuda, 
5 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in the 
Bahama Islands, 5 cents. 

Summary of Foreign Trade of the United 
States—Calendar Year 1940. Free. (See 
note above.) 
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